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The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY contains an interesting double- 
fuge engraving of SCHLEEMANN’S 
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a portrait of the great explorer, and other attract- 
ive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 


HE most amusing recent illustration of 
party spirit is the tone of the Demo- 
cratic organs in speaking of the policy of 
the Administration. The Democratic Con- 
vention loudly, and with infinite reiteration, 
declared that the Southern policy should 
be reformed, that the civil service should 
be reformed, and that many other things 
should be réformed, that there might be a 
new spirit in public affairs. The Adminis- 
tration is reforming the Southern policy and 
the civil service, and is composed of hard- 
money men. But the Democratic press will 
not be comforted. It teems with personal 
sneers and innuendoes, and, unable to de- 
nounce what the Administration is doing, 
growls at the way in which it is doing it. 
The truth is that it was not reform in any 
particular which was so dear to the Demo- 
cratic party as the possession of the power 
and the places. Had its real desire, for in- 
stance, been a change of the military policy 
in the Southern States, it would honorably 
have applauded and sustained an Adminis- 
tration which effected it. This is, indeed, 
the tone of WADE HAMPTON, and it is a sig- 
nificant sign of the inevitable changes that 
await the Democratic party. Mr. HAMPTON 
eturned to South Carolina and frankly de- 
clared that he had left many prejudices be- 
kind him at Washington, and should sup- 
port the Administration in the policy which 
it had indicated in its treatment of Scuth 
Carolina. 

When both parties demand non-interfer- 
ence in States, a reform of the civil service, 
and specie payments, and when there is no 
immediate issue upon which they profess 
to differ, party organizations will be very 
much relaxed, and politics will become large- 
ly personal until imperative questions are 
presented. This was the situation of 1824. 
The Missouri Compromise had laid the deep 
foundation of the irrepressible conflict in 
polities, but it was not developed, and Craw- 
FORD, CLAY, JACKSON, and ADAMS ran a 
“scrub-race.” Assuming the persistence of 
the Administration in its general policy, ve- 
hement party divisions upon present issues 
become impossible. We do not anticipate 
any sudden or complete change in party 
association and action. There will be no 
such change, indeed, until some question or 
measure is presented which seems to the 
present Democrat or Republican more im- 
portaut than mere adhesion to his old party 
name. Undoubtedly, in any re-adjustment 
of parties, whenever it may occur, the chance 
is very small that the tendency would be to 
strengthen the existing Democratic party. 
The traditions, the methods, and the com- 
position of that party naturally inspire dis- 
trust. If the questions of immediate im- 
pottance are the Southern situation, the 
liuances, the civil service, and honest and 
economical government, the Democratic par- 
ty has no reason for its existence as against 
the policy of the Administration, unless it 
stands for soft money, for patronage, for 
State interference, or for extravagance. 
Those who are opposed to all these things 
will naturally sustain an Administration 
which opposes them. The Administration 
of President Hayes is, therefore, in the tra- 
est sense national and patriotic. 

That the feeling expressed in the opposi- 
tion to the confirmation of the cabinet, and 
by Governor CHAMBERLAIN in his two let- 
ters, and by Geperal BUTLER and Senator 
BLAINE, will take some form of open or 
covert hostility to the Administration, is 
most probable. This probability will be- 
come certainty if the measures of reform 
applied to the civil service shall prove to 
be as radical as the principles that have 
been announced. But the best and only 
defense against such hostility is the steady 
adherence to the policy which the patriotic 


good sense of the country approves. The 
mainspring of the HaYyEs administration is 
patriotism, and not partisanship. Its spirit 
looks first, not to party advantage, but to 
the public welfare. This is something un- 
known since the administration of JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS, except during that of ABRa- 
HAM LINCOLN. And it is due to the convic- 
tion and character of the President. Fortu- 
nately, while his political principles are clear 
and fixed, he is not by nature a strong par- 
tisan. His Presidency, therefore, is most 
happily timed. Whatever may have been 
true as to the requirements of other epochs, 
it is manifest that what is now aeeded is 
not unbending partisanship, by whatever 
fine name it may be called. Those who hold 
that any thing else is weakness and folly, 
will, of course, not sustain the Adminis- 
tration. They may tolerate it, hoping only 
that the party, as they understand the par- 
ty, may be able to survive it. Thus far, un- 
questionably, the Administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes has the cerdial sympathy and 
support of the most intelligent, humane, and 
patriotic sentiment of the country. And 
that is the surest and most lasting founda- 
tion. 


TWO WAYS ONLY. 


Why the certificate of a ward committee 
that a man has always been a faithful par- 
tisan and has worked zealously for the par- 
ty should be better evidence of fitness for 
the customs or postal service than the re- 
sults of an inquiry into that fitness, has 
never been ascertained. But in the midst 
of the vast and amusing ignorance and folly 
displayed upon the subject, it is refreshing 
to hear something from a man who actually 
knows what he is talking about. General 
SPEAR, the Commissioner of Patents, in a 
recent repert to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, speaks of the practical value of com- 
petitive examinations in the way that we 
shall quote. Examinations will be held in 
the Patent-office in accordance with com 
mon-sense—examinations, that is to say, in 
specific knowledge and fitness for specific 
duties. These are General SPEAR’s words: 


‘*In this connection I beg leave also to submit the 
result of my experience in the office as to the different 
methods of appointment and promotion. Practically 
there are only two. Either the selection for appoint- 
ment or promotion must be made by competitive ex- 
amination, conducted by a board in some measure in- 
dependent of the nominating or appoiatiug officer, or 
such appointments or promotions must be wholly ef- 
fected or very largely moéi.ed by personal solicitation. 
Prior to the inaugzration of competitive examinations, 
whenever @ vacgncy occurred, applicants for appoint- 
ment or promotion sought to advance their interests ; 
by a system of solicitation, the nature of which I need 
not attempt to explain to you. The only reason why 
this did not prevail (I speak of this office) has been be- 
cause it was for the personal interests and reputation 
of the head of the office to have the work done by 
competent persons, and the contest between personal 
solicitation and promotion by merit has Varied under 
different administrations, according to the character 
and standing at the head of the bureau. 

‘* When this system of competitive examination was 
put in force, in case of a vacancy in the office, all the 
lower grade might compete for appointment. The re- 
sult was that, quitting the plan of waylaying the nom- 
inating or appointing officer and assailing him with 
the requests of influential friends, these officers and 
clerks applied themselves with the same zeal to fit 
themselves for the places for which they sought. The 
effect of this system upon the force of this office was 
very marked. Almost every man applied himself dili- 
gently tostudy. Assistant examiners made themselves 
familiar with the decisions of the court and of the 
commissioners, with all matters pertaining to their 
duties, and there was the most eager competition to 
excel in just that knowledge and efficiency which the 
business of the office required, so that if the same men 
had been selected under the new system as would have 
been selected under the old, the men themselves were 
rendered more efficient. But the selections were bet- 
ter. The examinations for promotions related direct- 
ly, for the most part, and in all cases either directly 
or indirectly, to the business of the office, and what- 
ever error was made was not due to the system of pro- 
motion and competitive examination, but to the im- 
perfection of the agency by which it was carried out. 
My judgment is, after considerable experience, that no 
other system except that of competition can be main- 
tained. It is impossible to fix an absolute standard, 
and if it could be done, no absolute standard could be 
maintained. Other examinations, so far as I know, 
have almost invariably tended to mere form. 

**In this office the competitive examinations were 
confined mainly to those in and above the grade of 
first-class clerks. I see no reason, either in relation to 
the desirability of avoiding the inconvenience of per- 
sonal requests for appointment, or in the nature of the 
work to be done, why all clerks and copyists, of every 
grade and class, should not be subjected to the same 
competitive examination, whether for appointment or 
promotion. 

‘** So far from exempting lady clerks from the opcra- 
tions of the competitive system, there seems to be, in 
some respects, strong reasons forincluding them. The 
pressure for places for ladies, in consequence of their 
exclusion from many employments, is by far the great- 
est, and has been the heaviest burden I have had to 
bear. I believe the system I referred to a perfect rem- 
edy for the evil. It is needless to eay that the acquire- 
ments and ability necessary for a copyist vary indefi- - 
nitely in individual cases. The quality of handwriting, 
rapidity, accuracy, ability to decipher badly written 
manuscript, all these qualifications are to be taken 
into account. Further, a copyist needs a reasonably 
accurate knowledge of the language in order to prop- 
erly divide words and the like; and in this office there 
should be also some familiarity with scientific and me- 
chanical terms. There is ample scope for examina- 
tion of copyists without going far outeide the duties 


proposed. 

** What I have said in relation to promotions in the 
examining corps is equally applicable to appointments. 
There is no need of going far outside the business of 


the office to find matter for examination in order to 


test the fitness of applicants for appointments. I have 
found, by an experience of nearly three years, that an 
examination in matters pertaining to officia] business, 
or pertaining to matters intimately connected there- 
with, is all that is required, not only to test the knowl- 
edge of an applicant, but the quality of his mind and 
his mental habits.” 

In the current number of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, also, there is an excellent article upon 
the competitive system. It disposes of the 
usual objections, and of the disadvantages 
-——such as cramming, etc.—which the sys- 
tem is said to have developed. The writer 
understands the subject thoroughly, and as- 
serts, what every one who has seriously con- 
sidered the question knows, that there are 
but two methods of making first appoint- 
ments—one by examination, and the other 
by patronage. There may be an effort to 
combine the two, but there is no third meth- 
od. And appointment by patronage has 
and can have but one result, that of making 
the service the reward of partisanship. In 
the interests of national morality and of the 
efficiency of the service, it would be a great 
deal better, as the writer says, to fill the of- 
fices by chance than by patronage. 

It must never be forgotten that the 
standing reply to the standing objection 
that administrative skill, sound judgment, 
tact, and discretion, which are the impor- 
tant higher official qualifications, can never 
be ascertained by examination, is that they 
can not be ascertained in any other way. 
The word of a member of Congress who 
wants a man appointed certainly does not 
prove those qualifications. The petition of 
unknown hundreds of citizens, who sign 
every petition, does not establish them. 
The urgent letters of interested vouchers 
do not prove any thing. On the other hand, 
it is true that an examination in Greek and 
botany does not show practical sagacity in 
affairs. All that is undeniable. It is solely 
the examination by experience which settles 
the point. That, and that alone, is the test. 
And that is the probation which every sub- 
ordinate in private business undergoes, and 
which is provided in every intelligent sys- 
tem of the public service. 

There is another familiar remark, that 
subordinates in an office are generally not 
fit to be chiefs of the office, and consequent- 
ly that promotions are unwise. It would 
be a poor plan, we are told, to advance a 
book-keeper in a bank to be the president. 
The reply to this is that it does not follow, 
because the south wind is warm, that the 
north wind may not be cool. It does not 
follow, because it would be foolish, for 
many reasons, to insist upon promoting a 
messenger in the Treasury to be Secretary 
of the Department, that therefore it would 
be foolish to advance a clerk in a Treasury 
bureau to be the head of the bureau. In 
most of the bureaus any man who is fitted 
for a clerkship is fitted to be the head. The 
head is merely the head of the class; and 
before it is said that a capable deputy in a 
bureau or division or minor department is 
not a suitable person for the headship, it 
must be shown how patronage is likely to 
secure a better head. As Mr. Evarts well 
said in his speech at the meeting for mu- 
nicipal reform, instead of objecting to the 
plan proposed, let a better plan be suggest- 
ed. Instead of objecting to examination for 
first appointments and promotion within the 
service, let a better plan be suggested. 


CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 


Mr. SUMNER was of opinion that the 
great defect of the Treaty of Washington 
was that it did not provide for the with- 
drawal of Great Britain from this continent. 
He was quite sure that at the very bottom 
of the “ High Joint” pocket lay that conces- 
sion, and that if the United States only 
pushed strenuously enough, they would sure- 
ly bring it to light. This opinion, which be- 
came very positive, was undoubtedly partly 
due to Mr. SUMNER’s strong conviction that 
the wise and natural extension of this coun- 
try is toward Canada, and not toward the 
Spanish possessions. The lawless and un- 
natural extension propaganda of the coun- 
try, from AARON BurRR to SOULE, has always 
been toward the tropics, toward imperial- 
ism, and slavery. But its natural develop- 
ment is toward the north and Canada, to- 
ward the stock and language and religious 
faith of the dominant race of the United 
States. It is remarkable, however, how lit- 
tle general interest or knowledge in regard 
to Canada there is in this country. To the 
great mass of American citizens it is a very 
obscure land. Its politics, its history, its 
statistics, its movement of every kind, are 
singularly unknown to us. 

It is long since Canada has had so inter- 
ested and observant a critic as GOLDWIN 
SMITH. He was a student of “the Empire” 
long before he left England, and his views 
of colonial dependence were not only set 
forth in his volume upon “the Empire,” but 
in his Oxford lectures. He has now been in 
England for some months, and he has writ- 
ten a characteristic article for the Fortnight- 


ly Review upon “The Political Destiny” of 
Canada. It has all his force and warmt} 
and point, and declares frankly for Cana- 
dian annexation to the United States. His 
argument is very strong, and it is the argu- 
ment of a resident and observer who has 
great shrewdness of political apprehension 
and entire intrepidity of expression. He 
finds no national feeling in Canada, and a 
party government without rational or mor- 
al basis for parties. There is a feeble imi- 
tation of England, but an imitation that 
would endure no serious strain whatever, 
and there is great political corruption. The 
chief forces which in his judgment tend to 
separate the New from the Old World in 
their relation to Canada are the distance, 
absolute divergence of interest, divergence 
of political character, and the gradually ir- 
resistible attraction of the great neighbor, 
the United States. The forces that sustain 
the present relation are the reactionary 
spirit of the French Canadian priesthood ; 
“United Empire loyalism,” an English exot- 
ic; the British immigrant influence, with that 
of the troops and of the Anglican Church; 
Orangeism; the social influence of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy; antipathy to Americans, 
sprung from many causes; and the attach- 
ment of the body of politicians to the sys- 
tem with reference to which parties have 
been formed. 

These, however, seem-to Mr. SMITH sec- 
ondary and transient forces compared with 
those that tend to unite the two countries. 
In case of trouble, England would hardly 
care to suffer for Canada, and Canada cer- 
tainly has no special interest in the foreign 
relations of England. Indeed, the same 
causes that, mutatis mutandis, led to the sep- 
aration of the old thirteen colonies from 
England, will promote that of British Can- 
ada. The way to annexation, as Mr. SMITH 
plainly sees, is through independence. But 
Mr. SUMNER’s hopes of a treaty with En- 
gland for annexation would certainly have 
been disappointed. Nor has Mr. SMITH any 
doubt that the Union would welcome Can- 
ada if she came of her own accord. And he 
thinks we should be very unwise if we did 
not welcome her. For she would bring not 
only complete immunity from attack, and 
great economical advantages, but the im- 
mense political advantage of a population 
capable of adding fresh strength and vital- 
ity to our republican institutions, which he 
thinks still need such assistance. To Canada 
the economical advantage would be great, 
and there would be no menace to England, 
which is really not strengthened, but rather 
weakened, by Canadian dependeagce. But it 
is of great importance that England should 
not fall into her old error, and force a rupt- 
ure instead of fostering an amicable separa- 
tion. “The ultimate union of Canada with 
the United States,” he concludes, “ appears 
now to be morally certain.” 


HOW TO ELECT THE 
PRESIDENT. 


WE have been asked by readers who are 
interested in what we have said of the NICcH- 
OLAS plan for the election of President, to 
state it more distinctly and in detail, that it 
may be more intelligently considered and 
compared with other schemes. This we 
willingly do. The subject had been so thor- 
oughly and carefully considered by Judge 
NICHOLAS that it justly deserves thoughtful 
attention, and may prove to be full of val- 
uable suggestion. We have, of course, no 
other interest in the plan than a desire to 
give every well-considered proposition of 
this kind a fair chance for public criticism. 
By common consent the present system of 
Presidential election is too perilous to en- 
dure. A change must be made. Mr. Mor- 
TON has suggested his plan; Mr. BUCKALEW 
has suggested his. It is no discourtesy to 
those gentlemen to say that Judge Nicuo- 
LAS had not less carefully studied the sub- 
ject thanthey. And as some knowledge of 
the author will be interesting, we subjoin a 
letter written in reply to a request for per- 
sonal information : 

“If my recollection serves me, he died in 1867. His 
history is not a public one. He was a Virginian by 
birth, but was brought to Kentucky when a boy, and 
with the exception of the years that he spent in being 
educated in other States and abroad, I think he always 
lived here. He was a clear-headed, firm, modest, and 
retiring man, and was, very naturally, supposed to be 
acold one. He never held political office, never ran 
for office, and never had any great popular reputation 
even in his own State. He was some years Chancellor 
of the Louisville Chancery Court, and afterward jus- 
tice of the Court of Appeale—the court of last resort 
in Kentucky. He held the latter position but a short 
time, resigning to become Chancellor again. As a 
judge, there has, perhaps, never been a man in the 
State more respected by the truly educated and intel- 
ligent part of the bar, and that not merely because of 
his faultless character and conduct as a judge, but be- 
cause he was recognized by such to be one of the ablest 
and most scholarly of the lawyers of the State. 

“Being wealthy, he resigned his position on the 
bench some years before his death, and devoted him- 
self to retirement and study, and it was then that he 
ended (but, as he himself said, ‘never completed’) his 


.-plan for electing the President. No one can be more 


fully aware of the fact that the plan is not absolutely 
perfect than he was. He understood thoroughly that 
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amendments of the laws are too apt to be offered and 
adopted to prevent a present patent danger, at the risk 
of exposure to many others far more serious. 

“‘ Politically, Judge Niono.as was, in its better sense, 
a ‘trimmer.’ He was too consistent to belong to a 
party. He attacked all sides with the vigor of convic- 
tion. Raised in the South, and indoctrinated by able 
preceptors in Southern principles, he was a bitter op- 
ponent of all that was bad and much that was good in 
Northern politics. Yet, being an honest and a fearless 
man, he maintained many Northern principles with an 
unflinching courage that barely challenged admiration 
enough to save him from social ostracism. He was an 
ardent lover and a firm defender of the Union. The 
country does not know it, but the country is his in- 
solvent debtor. No man did more to save it in 1861. 
I think I have very sufficient reasons to believe that 
had it not been for his efforts, Kentucky would have 
left the Union. You are, no doubt, too familiar with 
the history of those times to need to be told what the 
consequences would have been. Mr. LincoLn saw them 
clearly. 

- Seaee of the articles in his books, other than those 
relating to the Presidency, will doubtless displease you 
by the rough treatment of principles, and perhaps 
men, you have always regarded unassailable. In many 
instazces you can not differ with him more than I do. 
But we should remember two things—the political 
theories of liberal men in 1861 should not be measured 
by the standard of to-day, nor should the opinions of 
a Southern man have their liberality measured by the 
extent of their difference with opinions held at the 
same time by Northern men.” 


The principle of the amendment suggest- 
ed by Judge NicHOLAs is simple. The de- 
tails are necessarily more extended. We 
give it in his own words. The ninth clause 
is obviously superfluous, except as an indi- 
‘ cation of the spirit of the whole. 


Be it resolved... .that the Constitution....be amended 
ase follows: 

**Szorton 1. Congress shall, at the first session after 
the adoption of this amendment, and from time to 
time thereafter, apportion among the several States 
the electors of President and Vice-President, accord- 
ing to the ratio of population, in Federal numbers: one 
elector to each State having less than a million; two 
to each having one, but less than two million ; three to 
each having lees than three million; four to each hav- 
ing three, but less than four million; five to each hav- 
ing four, but less than six million; six to each having 
six, but less than eight million ; and seven to each hav- 
ing eight million of population. Each State having 
but one elector shall be an electoral district, and each 
of the other States shall be divided by Congress into 
districts equal to the number of its electors, to be com- 
posed of conterminous territory, and, as near as may 
be, the districts to bave equality of population. 

**Szo. 2. The voters of each district qualified to vote 
for members of the most numerous branch of the Leg- 
islature shall elect an elector. The elections for elect- 
ors shall be held during the month of October next 
preceding the commencement of every Presidential 
term. , The several State Legislatures shall prescribe 
the time and manner of holding those elections and 
making returns thereof; aleo, for deciding them when 
contested, and making new elections therein ; but Con- 
gress may discharge this dutyin whole or in part when 
deemed necessary. 

“Szo. 3. The electors shall convene in the Senate- 
chamber, at the seat of government, at noon of the 
first Monday in February next preceding the com- 
mencement of the ensuing Presidential term, and form 
an Electoral College. Two-thirds of all the electors 
shall be a quorum of the College. The Chief Justicé 
of the United States, or, in his absence, the President of 
the Senate, or, in the absence of both, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, shall be the presiding 
officer of the College. The presiding officer shall cause 
all the electors elected, whether present. or not, to be 
listed in the alphabetical order of their names, and in 
that order divide them into six classes of equal num- 
bers, distributing by lot separately among the several 
classes such electors at the bottom of the list, if any, 
as are left out in the division. He shall by lot, under 
the supervision of one from each class, designate the 
several classes by numbers from one to six. Whena 
quorum is present, he shall announce that the College 
is formed, and note the time at which the enunciation 
is made; but, when necessary, the enunciation shall be 
postponed until after the verification, by a majority of 
the electors present, of the returns and qualification of 
members. 

“Seo. 4. After the College is formed, the electors 
present of each class sha]l choose an elector from the 
class next succeeding it in number, except class six, 
which shall choose from class one. In open session 
of the College, the presiding officer, under the super- 
vision and contro] of the six so chosen, or a major- 
ity of them, shall cause two of those six to be de- 
signated by lot. From those two the College shall 
choose one, who shall be President for the next en- 
suing term of four years, and the other shall be the 
Vice-President for that term. The voting, by clase 
“or College, shall be viva voce, in open session of the 
College. In cases of tie, the casting vote shall be 
given by the presiding officer, who, if he be also an 
elector, shall not vote except in cases of tie. The Col- 
lege may adopt rules for expediting a decision by the 
several classes, and to prevent more than two persons 
from receiving an equality of votes on the final vote 
of a class. If there be a failure to choose one of the 
six from any class within the time prescribed by the 
College, the members of that class shall themselves 
make the choice. There shall be no reconsideration 
of a vote given. 

“*Szo. 5. If the College fail, except from exteriaqy vio- 
lence or intimidation, to make an election of President 
or Vice-President within twenty-four hours from the 
time when the College was formed, it shall be dissolved, 
and the offices of its electors vacated. Thereupon the 
presidfhg officer shall order a new election of electors 
on any day not less than thirty from the date of his 
proclamation, and at least thirty days before the next 
month of June, which election shall be held, and the 
electors chosen shall convene at the time and place 
designated by the proclamation, and proceed to the 
election of a President and Vice-President, as before 


directed, within twenty-four hours from the time of [ 


their formation into a College, and under like penalty 
for their failure. Should the failure to elect be caused 
by exterior violence or intimidation, the functions of 
the College shall not cease, but it shall reconvene when 
and where a majority of its members shall by procla- 
mation direct, and make or complete an election as 
before directed, within the time specified, under like 
penalty. 

“*Sro. 6. Should no election for President and Vice- 
President be made by an Electoral College before the 
first day of June next ensuing the commencement of 
a Presidential term, the Senate of the United States 
shall convene in its chamber at noon of the first Mon- 
day in July next thereafter, constitute all its elected 
members, whether present or not, into an Electoral 
College, as though each Senator had been elected an 
elector, and proceed in all respects as before directed, 


within twenty-four hours, to choose a President and 
Vice-President to fill the vacancy. Should the Senate 
fail to elect, the discharge of the duties of President 
and Vice-President, for the residue of that term, shall 
devolve upon such officers of the government as Cou-- 
gress shall have theretofore directed. 

“*Szo, T. No office shall be incompatible with that 
of an elector except the office of Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

“So. 8. An act or resolution passed by Congress, 
which shall be returned by the President with his ob- 
jections, shall be valid without his signature if re- 
passed by each House of Congress by a vote equal to 
a majority of al] the members elected thereto. 

“*Szo. 9. It shall not be deemed patible with the 
duty of the President habitually to use the patronage 
of his office for the special advantage of any particular 
political party, or to suffer the patronage of any sub- 
ordinate officer to be so used. 

“*Szo. 10. Should a vacancy occur in both the office 
of President and that of Vice-President while there are 
two years remaining of the then Presidential term, the 
Chief Justice of the United States, or, in his absence, 
the Secretary of State, shall convene the Electoral Col- 
lege after thirty days’ notice, by proclamation, who 
shall fill the vacancies for the remainder of the term 
in all respects as if it were an original election. 

** Szo. 11. Every elector, before entering on the duties 
of his office, shall, by oath or affirmation, promise to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and de- 
clare that he has not pledged and will not pledge his 
vote as an elector in favor of any person or toward 


aiding any political party.” 


MUNICIPAL POLITICS. 


THE propositions of the New York Munic- 
ipal Commission have been considered in 
the Legislature. The chief objection was 
made by the Democrats in the Senate to the 
provision which contemplates a Board of 
Finance in every city of the State, consist- 
ing of not less than six nor more than fif- 
teen members. In cities of more than a hun- 
dred thousand population, this board is to 
be elected by those qualified electors who 
for the two years next preceding the election 
shall have paid an annual tax on property 
owned by them, and officially assessed for 
taxation in such city, of the assessed value 
of not less than five hundred dollars, or who 
shall have actually paid, during the same 
period, a yearly rent for premises occupied 
by them for purposes of residence or lawful 
business of not less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars. In cities of less than a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants the qualifying 
tax or rent paid is smaller. This board is 
to make the estimates for the necessary ex- 
penses of proper municipal administration, 
submitting them to the Mayor, and hearing 
his objections, if any; but it shall have the 
final decision as to the amount to be raised 
by taxation. It has also other specified 
powers, but this is the chief. 

The Democratic Senators began at once. 
to discuss the merits of the proposition, and 
denounced it as class legislation, and “ in- 
famous.” The question, however, was not 
of the merits, for that is a question not for 
a few Senators, but for the people of the 
State, to consider. The precise situation is 
that Governor TILDEN called attention to 
the appalling and increasing evils of city 
government as now existing, and in a mes- 
sage, in which the principle of this provision 
was certainly plainly indicated, proposed a 
Commission of Inquiry. The Commission 
was authorized, and was composed of men 
of both parties especially fitted to consider 
the subject; and after careful deliberation 
they made an exhaustive report, with a se- 
ries of exceedingly reasonable propositions, 
of which we have heretofore spoken. These 
propositions are in the form of an addition 
to the Constitution, and as they are the 
suggestion of a very able Commission, ap- 
pointed with the approval of both parties, 
and designed to remedy acknowledged and 
dangerous evils, there should seem to be no 
good reason why either party should resist 
their submission to the people. Democratic 
Senators, however, probably thought it nec- 
essary to challenge them, lest they should | 
be suspected of any favor toward a proposi- 
tion which might be denounced as a partial 
disfranchisement of a part of the voters. 
The same gentlemen would probably be un- 
willing to appear to oppose the submission of 
a proposition that foreign emigrants to the 
country should vote at the end ofa fortnight, 
lest it.should be said that they were hostile 
to oppressed nationalities. 

There is, we hope and believe, little doubt 
that the propositions will be approved by 
this Legislature for submission to the peo- 
ple. To suppose that vi course they will be 
rejected for any such reasons as were urged 
in the debate, is to insult the intelligence 
of the voters of the State, and to discredit 
popular government. The principle of such 
government is not that the people are to 
vote always and for every thing. It is that 
the people, confiding to general suffrage the 
powers of the primary and controlling elec- 
tions for the whole community, will also un- 
derstand when and under what conditions, 
and for the same purpose of good govern- 
ment, appointment shall be substituted for 
election, and when the suffrage for special 
local purposes shall be limited. This is the 
popular principle, and to suppose that a com- 
munity is not intelligent enough to know 
when its own advantage will be promoted 


by limiting or dividing its power, while it 


reserves the supreme authority, is to sup- 
pose that it is not wise enough to govern it- 
self. The practical proposition for the peo- 
ple to consider will be whether, upon a calm 
review of the frightful financial condition 
of the cities, and of the causes which have 
unquestionably produced that condition, it 
is not likely to be very much ameliorated by 
intrusting the disposition of the taxes col- 
lected for the local purposes of the city to 
the great multitude of those who actually 
contribute the money. As a practical ques- 
tion in the city of New York, is it in any 
sense unjust that those who pay no taxes 
and no rent toward the necessary expenses 
of lighting and cleaning the streets and 
opening highways, should stand aside and 
allow those who do contribute the money, 
and who have more interest in promoting 
those purposes so far as they are necessary 
and proper, to decide how much money shall 
be raised and how it shall be appropriated ? 
This is the substantial question of this 
provision. Its consideration and the decis- 
ion upon it will be an admirable test of the 
popular character and intelligence. Igno- 
rance and prejudice will be relied upon to 
defeat it. But there is no class in the com- 
munity more interested in its adoption than 
that of the small rent-payers. Great cap- 
italists can endure enormous taxation and 
municipal extravagance. But those who 
live upon wages and moderate means are 
pecuniarily interested in restricting the 
recklessness and squandering which is to- 
day one of the chief causes that make liv- 
ing in the city so difficult to the poor man. 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH. 


THE fifty-fourth volume of Harper's Month- 
ly ends with the May number, just published, 
and no one who sees it will doubt that it 
retains all the bloom and freshness of its 
youth, with a richness of maturity that com- 
mends it still more cordially to its great 
audience. The present number is a beauti- 
fully illustrated book, of the most various 
character and interest. The illustrations, 
which are unusually copious, are also of 
unusual excellence. A striking illustra- 
ted poem, “Israfil,” will command atten- 
tion, while the second delightful paper 
upon “Our Familiar Birds,” and the illus- 
trated sketches of foreign and domestic 
travel, are full of humor and interest. “An 
Old Gentleman’s Recollections” is an enter- 
taining sketch of earlier American society, 
from the diaries of Mr. SamMUEL BRECK, who 
died in Philadelphia in 1862, a little more 
than ninety-one years old. There are excel- 
lent stories and delicate verses, and a live- 
ly paper upon “ Equestrianopathy,” which 
shall explain itself. Indeed, those who “take 
a fresh start” with Harper's Monthly as it sets 
forth upon its fifty-fifth volume, will not re- 
gret their choice of a monthly companion. 


PERSONAL. 


A CLERICAL friend who called at St. Luke’s 
Hospital to inquire as to the condition of Dr. 
MUHLENBERG, a few days before his death, tells 
us this characteristic anecdote of the saintly doc- 
tor. At morning prayers in the chapel (which is 
so arranged that most of those lying in the sick- 
wards can hear the service), the doctor, listen- 
ing attentively and devoutly, heard the offici- 
ating clergyman offer the usual prayer for the 
sick, and afterward for the doctor’s recovery. 
After service the doctor remarked to the friend 
who was sitting at his bedside: ‘‘ We must come 
to some understanding about this. I do not 
want to have prayer offered for my recovery, 
but rather that I may be speedily called away to 
my rest. We must have an understanding about 
this matter.’’ It may well be doubted if any 
man was ever more perfectly prepared for the 
transition than Dr. MUHLENBERG. 

—Among the cadets to the Military Academy 
at West Point, appointed by President Hayes a 
few days since, is WakREN PuTNamM NEWCOMB 
of Massachusetts, the only male descendant of 
Generals JosePH WARREN and IsRAEL Putnam, 
of Revolutionary fame. Speaking of the Military 
Academy, we understand that the only colored 
cadet now at West Point will not only graduate 
at the coming June Commencement, but that 
his character, acquirements, and standing on the 
merit roll are such as will insure his graduation 
among the highest of his class. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that the writer, while 
in New Orleans a few weeks since, visited both 
the Packarp’’ and Legislatures, 
and was surprised to find acting as Secretary of 
the Senate of the latter a full-blooded negro, 
who was represented by the Senators as being 
one of the most useful, well-informed, and thor- 
oughly competent officers that had ever officiated 
in that capacity in Louisiana. He enjoyed the 
entire confidence and respect of every member 
of the Senate. 

—Mrs. Betsy WHITEHOUSE, who was said to 
be the wealthiest woman in New Hampshire, be- 
queathed a large portion of her estate to char- 
itable institutions, the principal one being the 
Home Missionary Society of New Hampshire. 
The = = — “wt is to aid feeble Con- 

onal churches. e uest, it is said 
will amount to $200,000. 

—A gentleman who has been peering into the 
domestic ways of some of our writers, says that 
‘* BayaRD TaY or, after all his travels, has set- 
tled down here to deliberate domesticity, and 
thinks it the best thing in life. After running 
the sentimental gauntlet of his fair compatriots, 
he married a Saxon, a very agreeable and intelli- 
gent lady, and they have one child, a girl now 
pearly grown to womanhood. Epmunp C. Srzp- 


counting the experience of his youth as if he 
were a veteran, although he is but little over 
forty. RicnarD Henry StTopparp cleaves to 
the domestic altar, notwithstanding the fact that 
he, a poet, married a poet, ELIZABETH Barstow, 
many years ago, and finds that the Muse never 
refuses the invitation of hearts because they are 
closely wedded by love and sympathy, and that 
she is not scared by children—they have one 
son—as many satirists would make us believe.’’ 

—Mrs. Mary TaBer, recently deceased in 
Brooklyn, bequeathed to the Board of Church 
Extension of the M. E. Church in Pennsylvania, 
$8000; to the Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, to educate students for the minis- 
try, - and to various other religious and 
charitable societies in Brooklyn, $10,000. 

—Englishmen seem to concede the fact that 
the career of Lord BEACONSFIELD in the House 
of Lords has thus far been a complete success, 
his ascendency being as incontestable as it was 
in the Commons. In an age which admires 
nothing so much as success, the incomparable 
success-of Mr. DiIskaELI is unique. The sus- 
tained brilliamcy of his career has dazzled the 
eyes of an entire nation. The qualities which 
he has displayed are those that the present gen- 
eration most admire; the combination of them 
that Lord BEACONSFIELD realizes bas never been 
witnessed before in one man. Genius, courage, 
a clearness of vision almost prophetic, a supreme 
rr for every thing in the nature of a 
political principle, an unfailing luck—which is, 
perhaps, but a weak synonym for the naturai 
outcome of these other qualities—are gifts which 
no single statesman ever possessed coilectivel 
in such abundance as Lord BEACONSFIELD. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that to the vulgar 
mind he seems endued with a sort of supernat- 
ural power. He has succeeded so frequently in 
foretelling the future from the past—utterances 
which at the time appeared preposterous in their 
unwisdom and grotesque in their wildness have 
so often been justified by facts—that there is 
really a disposition to credit him with some of 
the attributes of the political seer. When at- 
tention is drawn to the circumstance that in his 
early writings may bg discovered a prescient 
sense of the events of his later years, this dis* 

sition becomes a mysterious conviction, caus- 

ng a genuine awe to mingle with the popular 
sentiment of admiration. hen apparent polit- 
ical blunders are vindicated, and proved to be 
triumphant illustrations of political foresight, 
their author has a claim to the homage of his 
fellow-men which may safely defy disparage- 
ment. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tus Southern Hotel, one of the largest and finest in 
St. Louis, was burned on the morning of thellth. The 
fire broke out shortly before two o'clock, and spread 
with such rapidity that in less than an hour the entire 
building was in ruina. The guests rushed from their 
beds ayy but many were driven back to their 
rooms by the dense amoke which filled the hallways. 
Some were rescued by méans of ropes and ladders, but 
others, becoming desperate, lea from the upper win<- 
dows, and were instantly killed, or so badly mangled 
that death resulted soon after. One man who esca 
lost his reason, and another, becoming demented, biew 
out his brains at the house of a friend. The number 
of killed is estimated at forty or fifty. Among those 


saved was Miss Kate Claxton, the actress, who narrow- 
« 


ly death at the Brooklyn Theatre fire. Th 
money losses will probally reach $750,000. 

The business centre of the town of Pomeroy, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the lit The 
total loss was about $100,000. 

Senator Morriesey’s bill relating to the government 
- os oy of New York passed the State Senate on 

e 


The United States troops were withdrawn from the — 


State-house at Columbia, South Carolina, on the 10th. 
re was no excitement in the city. On the llth, 
Governor Hampton took formal possession. 

President Hayes has authorized the expenditure of 
$904,000, under the direction of the Chief of Engineers 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. This will 
still leave a balance of $1,600,000 to the credit of vari- 
ous improvements. - 

A dispatch from General Sheridan states that Spotted 
Tail and 1500 ho#tile warriors are on their way to sur- 
render to our troops. Sitting Bull has gone to Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

On the 10th, the Secretary of War wrote to General 
Sherman directing the withdrawal of the United States 
troops from the Territory of Alaska. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue news from the East is exceedingly warlike. A 
Constantinople dispatch says the Montenegrin dele- 

ates had a final interview, on the 13th, with Safvet 

asha, who declared that the Porte rejected their de- 
mands. Subsequently the Grand Vizier telegraphed 
Prince Nicholas that the armistice had ended, and 
would not be 

A St. Petersburg dispatch, of the 13th, states that a 
grand council of war was then being held there. The 
cabinet regarded the Turkish circular as a complete 
rejection of the protocol, and therefore decli the 
Porte’s proposal to send a special plenipotenti to 
St. Petersburg, as further negotiation was useless, 
Montenegro will defer the resumption of hostilities 
until Russia’s final decision. The Minister of War has 
ordered the calling out in the entire military district 
of St. Petersburg of all soldiers on furlough before 
the 22d inst. 

Re-enforcements have been sent to the Turkish forces 
= the war vesvels will be 
orde ulina, on the Black Sea, and five frigates 
to cruise in the Mediterranean. 

A fire at Stamboul, on the 10th, destro between 
three hundred and five hundred houses. It originated 
in the Greek quarter, at about eleven o’clock at night, 
and rapidly moanted the hill. It was only extinguish- 
ed on reaching the Turkish quarter at the summit. 
No public buildings were destroyed. eral firemen 
were injured, but no loss of life has yet been ascertained. 

In the British House of Commons, on the 12th, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
sented the budget. He said there was an actual eur- 
plus of £448,000. The estimates for the coming year 
were: nditures, £78,794,000 ; revenue, £79,020,000. 
No addition to or remission of taxation is proposed. 

Prince Bismarck has been leave of absence 
until August next. An official letter from the prince 
was in the Reichstag, on the 11th, exp ng re- 

that the impaired state of his health prevented 
attendance at Parliament. Herr Hofmann, Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Chancellory, will take his place 
in the Department of Home Affairs, Herr Von Billow 
in the ent of Foreign Affairs, and Herr Camp- 
hausen will represent him in the Prussian cabinet. 


General Cortina left Matamoras, on the 8th, under a 
strong escort, for the mouth of the Rio Grande, where 
he 
seg be be conveyed to Vera Cruz, where, it is be- 
Aen will be placed in the Castle of San Juap de 
0a. 


nently embarked on the Mexican man-of-war 


man, the Wall Street bard, is every inch a family | 
man, and is never happier than under his own 
roof, with his wife and two boys nearly grown, 
and both of them taller than their father, re- 
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THE WISDOM OF THE 
SWALLOW. 


ratr, fleeting swallow! where have*you been ? 
O swift, changing swallow! what have you seen? 
What songe have you heard ? 
What wonderful word ? 
What news do you bring us, O sweet, straying bird ?” 


‘‘T have wandered far where the orange blows, 
And the myrtle loveth the red musk-rose, 
. And the news I bring 
On my glancing wing 
Is, Spring is coming—the beautiful Spring.” 


“O light, wise swallow! has none of your band 
Caught but a glimpse of that wonderful land 
* Where Love is so true 
It lasteth life through, 
And never secks change, yet always is new?” 


‘‘ We have travelled far to the East and West, 
In a thousand lands we have built our nest, 
But the tender skies 
Where Love never dies 
Must be sought not here, but in Paradise.” 


DR. MUHLENBERG. 


New York will long cherish the memoryof Dr. 
Wittram A. McuvLenserc, who died on Sunday, 
April-8, in the eighty-first year of his age. He 
bore a name which is historic An Pennsylvania. 
great-grandfather, HENRY MUHLEN- 
BERG, was the founder of the Lutheran Church in 


this country ; his grandfather, though an ordained 


clergyman, entered the Revolutionary army as a 
colonel, became a major-general, and, after the 
establishment of peace with Great Britain, was 
Vice-President of his native State. Dr. MCHLEN- 
BERG was born in Philadelphia, 1796, studied in 
the University of ‘Pennsylvania, from which he 
graduated in 1814, and was appointed, immediate- 
ly upon his-ordination, in 1817, assistant to Bish- 
op Wuirte, then rector of Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia. In 1821 he became rector of St. James’s 
Church, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Tradition 
connects his name at this period of his life with 
that of James Becnanan, afterward President, 
as one of the actors in a romantic story of love 
returned but baffied, and ending tragically in the 
death of the ladies to whom the two friends would 
have plighted their faith, Young MUHLENBERG’s 
feelings sought relief in the poem by which he 
will be longest remembered—“ I would not live 
alway.” A part of this pathetic composition has 
heen adopted by the churches as a hymn, and 
is much sung, especially on funeral occasions. 
While in Lancaster Dr. MUHLENBERG organized 
the first free school in that city, which was also 
the first in the State outside of Philadelphia. His 
interest in education did not cease at this point. 
In 1828 he established St. Paul’s College, at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, which he directed for eighteen 
vears. In 1846 he became the rector of the first 
free Episcopal church in the city,of New York— 
that of the Holy Communion, which had been 
erected by his sister. Intent upon schemes of 
practical benevolence, he organized, about the 


_ time of his entrance upon this pastorate, the first 


Protestant Sisterhood in our country. His friends 
claim that this Sisterhood antedates Miss Set- 


_ Lon’s, established at Plymouth and Devonport, 


England. Dr. next forward 
step was the founding of St. Luke’s Hospital, in 
this city. Like many other institutions which 
have grown to greatness, St. Luke’s arose from 
humble beginnings. The first collection for it, 
amounting to thirty dollars, was taken by Dr. 
Mcu_ensera on St. Luke’s Day, 1846. He felt 
the importance ef a more perfect provision by the 
Protestant Episcopal churches of the city for the 
sick poor of their parishes. His first thought 
was of help for the sick of his own parish. The 
plan was in time enlarged so as to embrace the 
city, and in 3850 a charter of the hospital was 
obtained from the Legislature. The first sub- 
scription of $100,000 was soon filled, and lots on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street 
were ceded by the Church of St. George the Mar- 
tyr. The hospital was opened in 1858, Dr. Mug- 
LENBERG becoming its pastor and superintendent. 
Here during the last years of his life was his 
home; here, enjoving the reverence and love of 
all who knew him, he spent in the active services 
of charity a serene oid age. 

But perhaps the most original of Dr. Mcaren- 
BERG'S benevolent schemes was the founding of 
a village of homes for the helpless, whether young 
or old, under the name of St. Johnland. The 
name was as happy as the original conception. 
His first outline of St. Johnland was presented 
to the publie as an imaginative retrospect, in 
which he pietured the life of the community 
there to be gathered. The needed money soon 
came, for Dr, MUHLENBERG’S Name was a guar- 
antee of disinterestedness and wise administra- 
tion. A tract of ground was bought on the north 
shore of Long Island in 1865, and the communi- 
tv quickly established. Self-help, so far as self- 
help is practicable, is the law of its life. There 
are in the village a home for old men, a home 
and school for boys,.a hall and library, a print- 
ing-office and stereotype foundry, cottages, and a 
church. St. Johnland is prosperous, and year by 
vear grows more attractive. 

Though devoted to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Dr. MUHLENBERG was a lover of all good 
men. He was especially in sympathy with meas- 
ures taken to promote unity among Christians. 
At the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, held 
in this city in 1873, he was one of the appointed 
essayists; be was also one of the projectors of 
the volume of the Memorial Papers, in which 
clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
invited the opinions of other Protestant minis- 
tets upon the best means of promoting Christian 
union. Dr. MvuHLEensBeERG will take his place as 
one of the finest examples in American church 
history of the good pastor. Neither in contro- 
versy nor in high debate did he care to be em- 
jnent; his voice was not heard where there was 


angry disputation. He preferred the things in 
which Christians agree to those in which they 
differ, and, like his Master, “ went about doing 
good.”” In choosing the name of “ Luke, the be- 
loved physician,” and of St. John for the char- 
ities with which his name will be identified, he 
unconsciously bore testimony to the spirit in 
which his own life work was wrought. An ex- 
cellent portrait of Dr. MUHLENBERG is given on 
our first page. 


MIRRORS OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


As the flush of a Morning Sky— 
As a Morning Sky colorless— 
Each yields its measure of light 
To a wet world or a dry, 

Each fares through day to night 
With equal pace, 

And then each one 

Is done. 


As the Sun with glory and grace 
In his face, 

Benignantly hot, 

Graciously radiant and keen, 
Ready to rise and to run— 

Not without spot, 

Not even the Sun. 


As the Moon 

On the wax, on the wane, 
With night for her noon; 
Vanishing soon, 

To appear again. 


As Roses that droop, 

Half warm, half chill, in the languid May, 
And breathe out a scent 

Sweet and faint; 

Till the wind gives one swoop 

To scatter their beauty away. 


As Lilies a multitude, 

One dipping, one rising, one sinking, 
On rippling waters clear blue 

And pure for their drinking ; 

One new-dead, and one opened anew, 
And all good. 


As a cankered pale Flower 
With death for a dower 

Each hour of its life half dead, 
With death for a crown 
Weighing down 

Its head. , 


As an Eagle half strength and half grace, 
Most potent to face 
Unwinking the glory of light, 

Harrying the East and the West, 

Soaring aloft from our sight: 

Yet one day or one night dropped to rest 
On the low common earth 

Of his birth. 


As a Dove, 

Not alone, 

In a world of her own 

Full of fluttering soft noises 
And tender sweet voices 

Of love. 


As a Mouse 

Keeping house 

In the fork of a tree, 
With nuts in a crevice 
And an acorn or two; 
What cares he 

For blossoming boughs, 
Or the song-singing bevies 
Of birds in their glee, 
Scarlet or golden or blue? 


As.a Mole grubbing under-ground ; 
When it comes to the light 

It grubs its way back again, 
Feeling no bias of fur. 

To hamper it in its stir, 

Scant of pleasure and pain, 
Sinking itself out of sight 
Without sound. 


As Waters that drop and drop, 
Weariness without end, 

That drop and never stop, 
Wear that nothing can mend; 
Till one day they drop— 

Sto 


And there’s an end, 
And matters mend. 


As Trees, beneath whose skin 

We mark not the sap begin 

To swell and rise 

Till the whole bursts out in green: 
We mark the falling leaves 

When the wide world grieves 

And sighs. 


As a Forest on fire; 

Where maddened creatures desire 
Wet mud or wings, 

Beyond all those things 

Which could assuage desire 

On this side the flaming fire. 


As Wind, with a sob and sigh 
To which there comes no reply 
But a rustle and shiver 

From rushes of the river; 

As Wind with a sorrowful moan 
Moaning on alone. 


As a Desert all sand, 

Blank, neither water nor land 

For solace, or dwelling, or culture, 

Where the storms and the wild creatures how] ; 
Given over to lion and vulture, 

To ostrich and jackal and owl: 

Yet somewhere an oasis lies; 

There waters arise 

To nourish one seedling of balm, 

Perhaps, or one palm.’ 


As the Sea 

Murmuring, shifting, swaying, 
One time sunnily playing, 

One time wrecking and slaying; 
In whichever mood it be, 
Worst or best, 

Never at rest. 


As still Waters and deep; 

As shallow Waters that brawl; 
As rapid Waters that leap 

To their fall. 


As Musie, as Color, as Shape, 

Keys of rapture and pain 

Turning in vain 

In a lock which turns not again, 
While breaths and moments escape. 


As Spring, all bloom and desire ; 
As Summer, all gift and fire; 

As Autumn, a dying glow; 

As Winter, with naught to show— 


Winter which lays its dead all out of sight, 

All clothed in white, 

All waiting for the long-awaited light. 
Curistina G. 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY. 


Tue charity of which we give two sketches on 
page 324 was instituted by the Rev. Dr. SterHen 
H. Tyne, Jun., for the purpose of rescuing friend- 
less, penniless, or dissolute young men from lives 
of temptation and vice, and it is carried on un- 
der the control of the “ Andrew and Philip So- 
ciety of Holy Trinity.” The first meeting was 
held on the evening of December 26,1875. The 
attendance was quite small, but it has been in- 
creasing ever since, and many hundreds of poor 
people have been assisted to lead virtuous lives 
through the material help and moral influence 
afforded by the society. Many have joined the 
church. Several of the young men thus aided 
are studying for the ministry. The society now 
numbers about six hundred members. 

Besides clothing the more destitute, the church 
feeds the hungry every Sunday afternoon. In 


‘the large room in the basement of Holy Trinity 


Church, in Madison Avenue, six long tables are 
set, each accommodating thirty-two people. The 
bill of fare is, of course, simple, including a meat 
sandwich, two large rolls or sweet biscuits, a 
saucer of apple sauce, and a cup of tea or coffee, 
two cups being allowed if asked for. Sometimes 
between six and seven hundred people have been 
fed in a day at these tables. Dr. Tyne or some 
other clergyman is always present to say grace, 
and there are generally a number of spectators 
in the room. 

Before the meal is served there is a temper- 
ance lecture in the chapel on Forty-third Street, 
where persons who have been rescued from the 
vice of drunkenness make addresses and exhorta- 
tions. The speaking is always earnest and ef- 
fective. After the meal there is a Gospel service 
in the chapel. Dr. Tyne usually makes a short 
address, and a sermon is delivered by a lay 
preacher from the society. Singing is a great 
feature of this service. Moopy and Sankey 
hymns are sung by the congregation with great 
enthusiasm and feeling. The service ends with 
the Doxology and an invitation to attend the 
evening service in the church. Viewed from the 
platform, the audience presents a rare study of 
faces. 

Aside from this meeting, the church is active in 
many ways for the good of the poor. It has a 
society called “The Mary and Martha Society,” 
which works for women as the other society works 
for men. The saying of Martha to Mary, “The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee,” is the mot- 
to of that society, which is composed of shop-wom- 
en, servants in families, and the better class of 
working-women. They meet every Tuesday even- 
ing and have atea. Afterward they have a meet- 
ing which is partly social and partly religious. 
At the close of that gathering they go to the 
evangelistic meeting. These meetings are held 
in the basement of the church, where are kitchen, 
dining-room, and all arrangements for such pur- 
poses. At the head of this society is one of the 
ladies of the church, who gives her time to it as 
the sister-in-charge. She visits the members of 
the society, and acts as an employment agent to 
find places for those that need them, and is their 
counselor and friend. 

For the very poor is made systematic provision 
in various ways. There is an almoner who visits 
those who apply and distributes the alms. There 
is a bread system. Two or three of the church 
members are bakers, and they send bread every 
day. This is distributed in the basement of the 
church to those who are needy. There is an ar- 
rangement for furnishing coal to those who need 
it; a “ Dorcas Society” furnishes employment to 
poor women, and a dispensary furnishes medicine 
and medical attendance. The church employs six 
physicians, one of whom attends every day for 
an hour and a half, and a visiting physician who 

from house to house. They are not paid, 
but all do the work voluntarily. An apothecary 
furnishes all the drugs at wholesale prices. An 
“ Arbitration Committee,” which is composed of 
the lawyers of the church, takes care of all mat- 
ters of law and justice which grow up as between 
landlord and tenant, or between persons who have 
made contracts, or between the employer and em- 
ployed, where the latter are defrauded of their 
wages. Legal questions are gratuitously adjust- 
ed for the poor who can not afford to pay for the 
services of a lawyer. Finally, a burial society 
provides interment for the poor. 

In short, all the arrangements made by the 
church for the poor and needy appear to be emi- 
nently practical and effective, and present an ex- 
ample of true Christian work worthy of Christian 
mén and women. 


THE ROBIN AND THE WREN. 


Rostx-RepsBREAst is invested with a sacred char- 
acter all over Christendom, though various reasons 
are assigned for it in different countries. In Brit- 
tany it is reverenced for an act of devotion to the 
crucified Saviour, for the legend runs that, in en- 
deavoring to extract one thorn from His crown, 
its breast became dyed with blood. In Wales the 
robin is said to bear in its bill one drop of water 
daily to the place of torment, in order to extin- 
guish the flames. Throughout the greater part 
of England boys are taught to respect its nest; in 
Cornwall they say, 


**Who harts the robin or the wren 
Will never prosper, sea or land.” 


But the penalty attached to such sacrilege in 
Dartmoor is peculiar. A little boy in that dis. 
trict, on being asked by a traveller why he was 
so careful never to harm a robin while birdnest- 
ing, replied that if you take a robin’s nest, all the 
“clomb”’ (crockery) inthe house will break. 

In France the wren Shares with the swallow 
the title of “poule de Dieu,” while in England it 
is thus coupled with the robin: 

“The robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen; 


Him that harries their nest, 
Never shall his soul have rest.” 


In the latter country the wren generally shares in 
the reverence paid to the robin. Thus the two 
birds are named together in the Pastorals of 
George Smith, a.p. 1770: 


“T found a robin’s nest within our shed, 
And in the barn a wren her young ones bred; 
I never take away their nest, nor t 
To catch the old ones, lest a friend should die. 
Dick took a wren’s nest from his cottage side, 
And ere a twelvemonth passed, his mother died.” 


Nevertheless, at Christmas tide, boys in Essex 
are accustomed to kill wrens and carry them 
about in furze bushes from house to house, ask- 
ing a present in these words: 

“The wren, the wren, the king of the birds, 
St. Stephen's Day was killed in the furze; 
Although he be little, his honor is great, 
And 80, good people, pray give us a treat.” 


It is remarkable that the same custom extends 
to the Isle of Man, where the following verse is 
used : 
‘“*We hunted the wren for Robin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for Jack of the Can; 
We hunted the wren for Robin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for every one.” 


And after making the circuit and collecting what 
money they can, the boys lay the wren on a bier 
and bury it. 

This singular usage, which has also prevailed 
in Ireland and in France, has been thus explain- 
ed: The bird had a sacred character among the 
Celts, and also among the Greeks. It was the 
bearer of celestial fire, and disputed with the eagle 
the kingship of the feathered creation. Early 
Christian teachers opposed the superstitious re- 
spect paid to the little creature, and their lessons 
were singularly embodied in this cruel persecu- 
tion. 

In Scotland the song of the robin is thought to 
bode ill to the sick person who hears it, and a 
similar belief holds in Northamptonshire, where, 
indeed, the bird is counted a certain prophet of 
death, and is said to tap three times at the win- 
dow of a dying person’s room. Thus, also, at St. 
John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, the boys maintain 
that when a death takes place a robin will enter 
the chapel, light upon the altar, and begin to sing. 
A recent visitor to Scotland writes: “Singularly 
enough, I saw this happen myself on one occasion. 
I was in the chapel one evening at six o’clock, 
when a robin entered at the open cireular east 
window in the temporary apse, and lighting on 
the altar, began to chirp. A few minutes later 
the passing-bell began to toll for a boy who had 
just died.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


’ Aw arrangement has been concluded between the 
Superintendent of the United States Naval Observatory 
at Washington and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany for disseminating the standard time as deter- 
mined daily by the Observatory. The general plan is 
as follows: 


** At 11 h. 55 m. a time-ball will be hoisted half-way 
up the iron flag-staff on the tower of the Western Un- 
ion Building. This ball is three feet six Inches in di- 
ameter, and can be seen by all the shipping lying at 
the New York and Brooklyn docks and on the New 
co as well as by all vessels lying in the bay, 
even ond Quarantine. For long distances an ordi- 
—— ’s glass will be needed. it can also be seen 
on way from Tenth Street nearly to the Battery, 
and from suitable positions it can be seen by a large 
majority of the citizens of New York and vicinity. 

**The ball will remain at half-mast from 11 bh. 55 m. 
to11h.58m. At 11h. 58 m. it will be hoisted to its 
highest point, about half-way up the main staff, that 
is, over 250 feet above the street. It will be dropped by 
an electric signal exactly at noon by New York time. 

“Tf, on account of high winds, etc., the ball fails to 
fall at noon, it will be kept at the mast-head till 12 h. 
5 m., and then drop ati2h.5m. In such cases, a 
small red will hoisted at 12 h. 1 m., and kept 
flying till 12 h. 10 m. 

“The time of falling of the ball will record itself au- 
tomatically, by electricity, near the standard clock of 
the Western Union Company (which is regulated by 
signals from the and if by 
any cause it does not fall precisely at noon, its error 
will be known. In the evening papers of the day and 
in the papers of the next morning a notice ] be 
segulanty nserted stating whether the ball fell at the 
correct time, and if not, its error. In this way, even 
signals which high winds or other causes have pre- 
vented from being given precisely, will still be avail- 
able for the regulation of clocks and chronometers.” 


This ball will serve to regulate the time in New York 
city ; and the Western Union Telegraph Company pro- 
pose to make arrangements for distributing thie noon 
signal to various cities of the United States having 
over 20,000 inhabitants. 


After lying more than three months stranded on the 
beach at Seabright, the Amérique was again launched 
on the waters, and taken to her dock in Brooklyn for 
examination and repairs. Ever since January 7, when 
she went ashore, about seventy-five men, from the 
steamer’s crew and from the Coast Wrecking Com- 
pany, have labored incessantly to save the ship. Often 
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when success seemed near, a terrible gale has arisen 
to defeat them, as it were, and has placed the vessel 
in a worse position than before. But faithful perse- 
verance at léngth conquered. 


It is proposed to organize an athletic club in the 
Police Department, to improve the physical condition 
of the members. Professor Miller, the athlete, has 
signified his willingness to take charge of the club 
and give instruction. A small entrance fee of fifty 
cents will be charged, and half that sum will be re- 
quired as monthly dues. After expenses are paid, 
whatever money remains in the treasury will be ded 
for the benefit of the families of deceased members. 
The club will have games, boat-races, etc., open to 
competition by officers only ; and one or more public 
games every year, open to amateurs only. 


The high winds of April are doing their utmost to 
scatter the poisonous dust of the streets into every 
nook and corner of our city. However much street- 
cleaning may have been hindered during the winter 
months by snow and ice, now there seems to be not a 
shadow of a reason why the citizens of New York 
should suffer such discomfort and positive harm from 
the condition of our thoroughfares. 


Medical diplomas were recently awarded to twelve 
graduates of the Woman's Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, and to nine graduates of the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Women. 


At Geneva a blind man’s newspaper, called the Jour- 
nal des Aveugles, is soon to be issued. It will be print- 
ed on type invented by a gentleman named Recordon, 
which is said to be a very great improvement, both in 
point of simplicity and cheapness, on previous meth- 
ods. A principal feature is that each letter has small 
holes in it, to which the fingers quickly become sensi- 
tive, and the position of the holes determines the let- 
ters. 


In many European countries the “‘ Children’s Carni- 
val,” about Easter, is an established custom. Bdt the 
entertainment given this year at the Academy of Mu- 
sic was the first of the kind in this country. The festi- 
val commenced at a very early hour in the evening, so 
that the little folks might not be deprived of their 
night’s sleep. Nearly a thousand children participa- 
ted in the carnival, and their evident enjoyment and 
picturesque costumes made a beautiful scene. The 
Academy was crowded with admiring spectators ; and 
when the fairy dancing was ended, and the little ones 
sent home to bed, the regular ball for grown persons 
commenced. The entertainment was for the benefit 
of the Homeopathic Western Dispensary. 


ons are now being made for placing in the 
chancel of Trinity Church the new reredos erected to 
the memory of William B. Astor by his sons. On ac- 
count of its size, several changes in the chancel will be 
necessary, but-it is expected thatlit will be in position 
in a few weeks. The cost of the reredos is about 
$50,000. 


It is related of Bishop Simpson, the eminent Meth- 
odist divine, that soon after his election to the episco- 
pacy he happened to be in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and was introduced to a clergyman there as “‘ Brother 
Simpson,” and allowed to preach in his pulpit on Sun- 
day morning. While the collection was being taken, 
the clergyman, who was astonished at the preacher's 
eloquence, asked, 

** Are you a travelling preacher ?” 

“Yes,” said Bishop Simpson, “ I have been an itin- 
erant for several years, and now travel a very large 
circuit.” 

“ What conference do:you belong to ?” 

“TI did belong to the Pittsburg, but I can not say 
that I am attached to any particular conference.” 

‘What did you say your name was ?” 

“Simpson.” . 

“Simpson! Not Bishop Simpson ?” 

“‘ Why, they call me bishop sometimes.” 

Greatly surprised, the minister rose, and exclaimed, 

“T have the pleasure to announce to the congrega- 
tion that the eloquent preacher who has addressed us 
this morning is Bishop Simpson.” 


The ungenial spring has provoked some chilly poet 
to issue in the Burlington Hawkeye the following pa- 
thetic appeal to the “ spring bird :” 

“Dear little bluebird, 


Poor little thing! 
Warbling so hoarsel 


Bronchial troche. 


** Poor little bluebird, 

Dont you go off; 

Tie up your little neck ; 
Doctor that cough. 

Soon April violets, 
K by the breeze, 

Will shiver and wince as they 
List to your sneeze. 


Shake all the ici 
Off from your wing. 
Who knows what 
Cons cure may do! 
Sing little bluebird— 
*‘At-chee! At-choo!’” 


Within a few weeks, on two occasions, a fire has oc- 
curred in Catholic churches, caused by gauze drapery 
being in the vicinity of gas lights. On both occasions, 
fortunately, the fire was speedily extinguished, and an 
impending panic in the audience was quelled, so that 
no serious consequences followed. But light, inflam- 
mable drapery any where near gas lights or candles is 
as dangerous in a church as in a theatre. 


Rooms have been fitted up in the new building of 
the New York Hosgpital on Fifteenth Street for out- 
door patients. It is proposed to have experienced phy- 
sicians and surgeons in attendance from 2 to 4 p.m. 
—Sundays excepted—and trained nurses, who will be 
able to treat the most serious diseases. Not only pa- 
tienta from the city will be treated, but those from 
other towns or States can share the benefits of this ar- 
rangement. By this branch of hospital service persons 
of moderate means, or those who are wholly destitute, 
may obtain the best medical and surgical treatment. 


An exchange informs us that a while ago the Am- 
herst Agricultural College made some experiments to 
prove that the maple sap from which sugar is made ba 
the spring is laid up in the tree the year before. 
December a maple-tree, having been fixed in an up- 


| right position, was sawed off near the ground, and the 
end of the trank hermeticallyeealed with wax. Thus 
the tree stood until spring, when it was tapped, and 
yielded its average amount of sugar, although the tree 
had been severed from its roots upward of three 
months. A young maple was cut in the winter, 
brought into the greenhouse, and tapped. It soon 
began to flow sap, and continued to do so for thirty- 
six hours, when the flow stopped. The tree was then 
taken out of doors, and allowed to freeze again. Upon 
being brought back to the greenhouse the sap re- 
sumed its flow, and vontinued to do so as long as the 
alternate freezing and thawing processes were kept up. 


They have a new anaconda, about twenty feet long, 
at the Zoological Gardens, London. He was caught in 
South America, and was shipper to England in a large 
box. He swallows a duck witl relish every morning. 


Milk and lime-water are now frequently prescribed 
by physicians in cases of d and weakness of 
the stomach. Often when the functions of digestion 
and assimilation have been seriously impaired, a diet 
of bread, milk, and lime-water has an excellent effect. 
The way to make lime-water is simply to procure a few 
lumps of unslaked lime, put the lime in a stone jar, 
add water unti] the lime is slaked and of about the 
consistence of thin cream; the lime settles, leaving 
the pure and clear lime-water at the top. Three or 
four table-spoonfuls of it may be added to a goblet of 
milk. 


It is related of Gounod that not long ago he was 
leaning out of his box at the Théatre Lyrique, in Paris, 
at the first representation of the Timbre d’ Argent, and 
was following the music so intently, with his eyes fix- 
ed on the score, which he held in his hand, that the 
audience began watching him. Suddenly a voice in the 
gallery said, *‘ That fellow in the box wants to make 
us think that he can read music.” 


A characteristic incident is related of Daniel Web- 
ster, which may be new to some of our readers: On 
one occasion General Fessenden reached Boston early 
in the morning, some urgent business demanding the 
immediate attention of himself and Webster. He ac- 
cordingly tore out a leaf from his tablets and wrote 
thereon his address, asking for an interview without 
delay. The messenger returned promptly, bringing a 
neatly folded note, closing with his clear, manful sig- 
nature, thus: “In bed, but always yours. Daniel 
Webster.” General Fessenden was a gentleman of the 
old achool, and in relating the incident he remarked: 
**T felt the propriety of the rebuke. Mr. Webster was 
not a man to be lightly approached. He never, in all 
my intercourse, failed in observing not only all the 
proprieties, but the graces of intercourse.” 


A romantic history is given to a valuable diamond, 
which is said to be now for sale by a firm in Salt Lake 
City. It weighs eight and a half carats, and is half an 
inch in diameter. It is related of it that for many 
bundred years it wa in the family of an East India 
prince, and by him presented to Queen Christiana of 
Spain, who gave it to her daughter Isabella on the oc- 
casion of her marriage. When Isabella was forced to 
part with it, a gentleman from St. Louis purchased it 
at an auction sale in London. Subsequently it was 
stolen from him at Saratoga Springs, but on the offer 
of $5000 and “no questions asked,” it was returned. 
Afterward this same gentleman went to Salt Lake City 
and sold his diamond for mining property valued at 
$22,000. The mine developed well, and the iucky spec- 
ulator realized over $60,000 from this investment. The 
miner who received the stone was cheated ont of it by 
Chicago gamblers, who sold it to a diamond dealer, 
who in turn sold it to the firm in Salt Lake City who 
now possess it. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
APRIL, 1877. 
Sunday, 2.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
MAY. 
Tuesday, 1.—SS. Philip and James. 
Sunday, 6.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


Thursday, 10.—Ascension-day. 


Sunday 138.—Sunday after Ascension. 
Sunday 20.—W hit-Sanday. 
Monday, 21.—Whitsun-Monday. 
Sunday, %.—Trinity-Sunday. 
THE ee for the great spring relig- 
ious conventions begin to be pred tos The 


National Temperance Society will hold its twelfth 
anniversary at Association Hall, Philadelphia, 
may 15. A preliminary anniversary meeting 
will be held in the Church of the Covenant, New 
York, May 8. The Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterian ‘Assemblies will meet on May 17, the 
one in Chicago, the other in New Orleans. The 
a anniversaries will be held in Providence 
—the Missionary Union on May 22 and 23, the 
Educational Commission on the 23d, the Home 
Missionary Society on the 24th, and the Publica- 
tion Society on the 25th. The bishops of the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal Church meet in 
Nashville on May 2, the Book Committee on May 
3, and the Board of Missions on May 4. 


The Rev. THEopore L. er is a fine ex- 
ample of available talent well applied. On the 
seventeenth anniversary of his pastoral charge of 
the Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn, which 
recently occurred, he stated that in a ministry 
of thirty-one years he had received 3385 mem- 
bers, 1700 of them on profession of faith. One 
Bible class in his church has on its roll 180 
young men and women. Mr. CuYLer has also 
been a most prolific writer for the religious 
press. In a certain hortatory vein of composi- 
tion he has few, if any, superiors. The results 
of the work of an educated minister are not, 
however, to be measured wholly by the num- 
bers gathered into churches. The tone which 
he gives to the thinking of society counts for 
much, and is an educating power. 


New York is frequently said to rank as the* 
third German city in yee in the whole 
world, and Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, who has de- 
voted years to its religious statistics, confirms 
this Vienna has a population of 

,000; Berlin, of 825,000; and New York has 
within its limits 250,000 Gernfins. Of this num- 
ber, 165,000 are German born, and 85,000, their 


children, born here. The religious affinities of 


this large body of the city’s residents are stated 
to be us follows: Protestants, 80,000; Roman 
Catholics, 60,000; Jews, 60,000; unclassified, 
50,000. Of the Protestants, the Lutherans are 
the most numerous; then follow the Re- 
formed, Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 
The namber of communicants in the German 
churches of the city is put by Mr. Jackson at 
14,432. Contrary to the general impression, the 
immigration to this country from — ex- 
ceeded that from Ireland during the last thirty 
by 100,000. The of Ireland be- 
ng now only about 6,000,000, and the people 
generally prosperous, Our supply from that quar- 
ter is not likely to be very great during thirty 
years to come. 


It is estimated that 2000 business men attend 
the daily noon page a in the 
various centres of trade in Boston. The first 
held for the representatives of the press was 
presided over by an editor of the Boston Journal, 
and was attended by 120 persons. The market- 
men’s meeting has outgrown its accommoda- 
tions, and bas been twice moved to obtain more 
room. The Summer Street gathering for dry- 
goods men and their clerks has an attendance 
of 500 or more. In the evenings the Tabernacle 
is filled. The argumentative discourses of the 
Rev. Josepa Cook at the Tremont Temple are 
helpful to Mr. Moopy by presenting in logical 
form the truths which contain the substance of 
the evangelist’s addresses. Speaking, on April 
2, of unbelief, Mr. Coox made this strong asser- 
tion: “I do not know of a single infidel book 
over a hundred years old that has not been put 
on the upper neglected shelf by scholars.” 


A correspondent of the Christian Advocate, of 
this city, explains the manner in which the Met- | 
ropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church has come 
to have a pew for the President of the United 
States: “‘When the church was dedicated, Mr. 
Tuomas and General Berry, of Balti- 
more, each gave $5000, which, in view of the 
well-known fact that the then President and 
Vice-President would both worship there, they 
directed to be applied in payment of pews for 
their use, and a pew was also similarly set apart 
for the use of the Chief Justice. ese pews 
were severally occupied by,President 
Vice-President CoLrax, and Chief Justice 
eight years by the first and four years by the 
second and third, each of whom took a deep in- 
terest in the church. When Governor Hargs 
was declared elected, the trustees informed him 
that there was a pew for his accommodation, 
and expressed the wish that he would worship 
with them, if he was so disposed. Had Mr. 
TILDEN been elected, he would have received a 
like communication. The church was built for 
man, and not for a partisan.”’ 


There will be now an Egyptian branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Under the pone of 
the Rev. Dr. Paruip Scuarr, who is abroad, a 
meeting was held in the chapel of the American 
mission, Cairo, for the pu of organjzation. 
There was a good attendance of nati 
tians, as well as of foreign residents. Addresses 
were delivered in English, German, and Arabic. 
The need of association for protection inst 
the interference of Moslem officials is well un- 
derstood by missionaries in the Nile Valley. 
The watchfulness of the American and English 
branches of the Evangelical Alliance in guard- 
ing religious liberty every where is one of their 
most valuable services to the Christian world. 


A circular of the English Liberation Society 
proposes that Dissenters make the disestablish- 
ment of the State Church the test question to 
candidates for Parliament in future elections. 


The time and place of the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches have been de- 
termined—the place Detroit, the time October 
17. The Council meets triennially. There will 
be two general of discussion—‘‘ Educa- 
tion,”’ and the *‘ Religious Movements and Meas- 
ures of the last three Years.’’ Education will 
be treated (1) as to its secular and religious 
aspects, (2) as to its geographical relations, and 
(3) as to the comparative efficiency of the State 
and denominational systems of high culture. 
Religious measures will be considered under 
the heads of (1) Mr. Moopy’s work, (2) Sunday- 
school work, (3) fellowship meetings, and (4) 
woman’s work. Delegates will be elected by 
the spring local Conferences. 


One of the new measures, of which there are 
80 many in our day, has been a free conference 
of ministers and laymen on the “ Relations of 
the Pew and the Pulpit,”’ called by Dr. Joszra 
PARKER, Of the City Temple, London. The ob- 
ject of the conference was to bring the pulpit 
and the pew into closer sympathy, than which 
nothing could be better. The opinions express- 
ed by the laymen who attended were by no 
means harmonious, and yet all the lay addresses 
showed an earnest desire to have the pulpit be- 
come more efficient. At one of the sessions of 
the conference Mr. GLADSTONE made an address 
which charmed all who heardhim. He suggest- 
ed that ‘‘the fault of an imperfect sympathy was 
often with the hearers, and that the pulpit got 
less than justice from the pew, and that there 
was need of a desire in the congregation to 
receive as well as of ability in the preacher to 
bestow.’’ He touched upon pulpit peculiarities 
with great sagacity, saying that, although ‘‘some 
pea in a preacher might want modify- 
ng, it would not be well that they should alto- 
gether disappear.’’ As instances in.point, Mr. 
GLADSTONE cited Dr. Jonw H. Newman, when 
he was a Low-Churchman, and Mr. 8HeE11, of the 
House of Commons. Dr. NeEwman’s “ voice 
was inflexible, he was entirely without action in 
the pulpit, his sermons were all read, and in 
reading them he kept his eyes fixed on his book. 
But there was that in him which charmed all 
hearts and ears, and by his gentle force he drew 
around him the flower of the Oxford youth.” 
Of Mr. SHEIL the account was more extraordi- 
nary. “If you will imagine,”’ said Mr. Grap- 
STONE, ‘‘ the cracked sound of an old battered 
tin kettle, knocked first on this side and then 
on that, you will have the nearest possible idea 
of the voice of SHeIL; and yet, though thirty- 
five years have elapsed since I heard him, his 
presence and tone are as distinctly memorable 
as if they were things of yesterday.”” Mr. Giap- 
STONE expressed the opinion that any strange- 
ness Of manner, such as he had described, “ was 


Chris- . 


infinitely to be preferred to conventionality.\’ 
This, from the master-orator of England, is well 
worthy of the consideration of mivisters of every 
theological school. 


It is reported that Lord Penzance will resi 
the office of Judge of the Court of Arches, The 
reason given is the proposed reduction of the 
salary. 


For once the Italian government has answered 
the Pope. The papal allocation of March 12 was 
such a violent arraignment of Italy before the 
world that Signor Mancrn1 has issued a circular 
to the law- officers of the crown, in which he 
characterizes the allocution in strong terms. 
He directs them to institute legal proceedings 

inst all editors and conductors of the press 
who republish the‘allocution with seditious com- 
ments. To the republication of the allocution 
alone no objection is made, the government be- 
ing willing to “‘ leave to the people to appreciate 
it ay sea to their ewn good sense, of which 
they have already given so many proofs.”” The 
seditious purport of the allocution is thus 
marked: ‘‘ The allocution inveighs vehemently 
against the will of the Italian people, expressed 
by the suffrage of solemn plebiscites, and against 
the national sovereignty, which it does not shrink 
from styling a usurpation, and against the free 
institutions and legitimate powers of the state, 
and against the most important laws and re- 
forms which were approved by the concordant 
authorities of both branches of the legislature, 
and sanctioned by the king. Certainly there is 
not in Europe or the world any government 
which could tolerate such an injury and such - 
an open incitement of the ple to cease to 
yield loyalty and respect to the existing politic- 
al order and to the laws of the country, with 
risk of exciting in their midst civil agitations 
and discords.’’ Signor MANcINI expresses in 
this circular the expectation that the Italian 
Senate will approve the Clerical Abuses Bill, as 
the House of Deputies has done. 


TUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Human nature is indeed a curious study. A boy 
may sing “ Hold the Fort” so sweetly on Sunday that 
the very walls of Zion tingle with the sacred melody, 
and yet you wouldn’t recognize him on week-daya, 
when he comes out from swimming, and finds out that 
some other boy has hopelessly tted up 
sleeves and trousers legs. 


A New York girl “Darling, T am growing old,” 
with an express sn be F rtinent and truthful that her 


procrastinating lover left her for good. 


Pat M is has a very stubborn mule, which he 
calls ‘Old Musket.” On being asked why he gave the 
mule that name, he said, “‘ Because the stubborn beast 
won't go off without a kick.” 


“ Have you any boned turkey ?” asked a hu cus- 
tomer in a Nevada restaurant. The proprietor ald his 
hand on his revolver, and cried, “ No insinerations 
here, young man. We're honest here, and don’t ‘ bone’ 
nothin’. 


Somebody writes to a rural paper to ask “ how Jon 
cows should be milked.” hy, the same as 
cows, of course ! 

The husband who informed his wife six months ago 
that he would let her put out the washing as soon as 
times improved, has kept bis promise. He lets her 
put it out—on the line, And still ghe is not happy. 


“Do you ever have any ‘hops’ in Maine?” asked a 
New York belle, who was dressing for a ball, of a coun- 
try cousin from the Pine-tree State. “Oh yes, lots; pa 

forty acres of ‘em in one field.” 


— 


“Why, Nora,” cried Mra. Reginald, aghast, “ wh 
did vou tell the potatoes without removing the eyes * 
“ Sure, missus,” said Nora, with a smile, “‘an’—an’ if I 
cut out the petaties’ eyes, how will they see to boil 7” 


** Mother, have I any children ?” asked an urchin of 
eight summers. “‘Why,no! What put that into your 
head ?” returned the parent. ‘“* Because I read to-day 
about children’s children,” answered the acute juvenile. 


A py | couple have a nice little girl of some five 
summers. lady visitor lately observed to the moth- 
er, “‘ What a pretty child you have! She must bea 
great comfort to you.” “She is indeed,” said the fond 
mother. “‘When I’m mad at John, I don’t have to 

to him. She calls him to his meals, and tells 
him to get up the coal and other things that I want. 
She is real handy.” 


— 


A quarrel happening between an old gentleman and 
his son, the former reproached the young man with 
his ingratitude. ‘‘I am under no obligation to you,” 
said the youth; “‘on the contrary, you have done me 
a serious injury, for if you had never been born, I 
should now have been heir to my grandfather.” 


An unsuccessful lover was asked by what means he 
lost his divinity. ‘“‘ Alas!” cried he, “I flattered her 
until she got too proad to speak to me.” 


“When a great man dies,” says Quilp, “‘ the fn: 
thing done is to resolve to build a monument to his 
memory, and the second is—not to build it.” 


A great drinker being at table, they offered him 
at dessert. “Thank you,” said he ny 
Back the plate, “I don’t take my wine in pill. 


A celebrated poet advertised that he would supply 
“lines for any occasion.” A fis sought him 
soon after, a wanted “‘a line strong enough to catch 


a porpoise. 


APT TO BE HOT-HEADED—The man who has a fire in 
his eye. 


“You didn’t langh at my stupidity before we were 
married; you always said I was a duck of a lover,” 
grumbled a complaining husband. Yes, #0,” 
replied the wife; “and a duck of a lover is almost 
sure to make a goose of a husband.” 


From rue Sroce Exonaner.—The speculator in 
stocks is always ready to “‘ bear” them in mind. 


The conundrum that now agitates London is, “ How 
can an unmarried man sew bis shirt to a collar button 
without losing the needie under his thumb-nail ?” 


A person always meets with a warm reception at a 
hotel The minute he arrives he is placed on the regs 


The following paragraphs, intended to have heen 
printed separately, were by some blander so <P 
that they read consecutively in a Paris journal: “* Dr, 
—— has been a pointed head physician to the wy + 
tal de la Charité.”—‘** Orders have been issued by the 
authorities for the immediate extension of the ceme- 
tery of Mont Parnasse ; the works are being executed: 
with the utmost digpatch.” . 
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THE EVENING OF LIFE. 


Tae word work-house was originally applied 
to institutions where idle able-bodied persons— 
“valiant rogues,” in sixteenth-century phrase— 
were compelled to work. Gradually the term has 
become more and more of a misnomer.  Strin- 
gent regulations have weeded out many of the 
able-bodied paupers, and children are sent to 
separate establishments, where they are not con- 
taminated by the examnle of their pauner elders, 
so that the majority of those who remain “in the 
house” are aged and infirm. 

But without attempting to discuss the question 
of pauperism, let ‘us turn to Mr. Herkower’s pic- 


ture. The scene is a sad one, yet not altogether 
without its alleviations. Many of these old peo- 
ple are not quite friendless. ey have relations 


jand acquaintances whom they go to-see on Sun- 


days and holidays. Female paupers, moreover, 
have two advantages over their male comrades. 
All except the very decrepit can make shift to do 
some sort of needle-work, knitting, etc., whereas 
old men too often are hanging objectless about, 
grumbling at the slowness with which the mo- 
ments pass which are hurrying them to their 
graves. Again, most men get into the work- 
house by their own fault: by idleness, or intem- 
perance, or improvilence, A woman, on the 
contrary, may be a pattern of industry and fru- 
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gality, and yet be dragged down to pauperism by a 
bad husband. Such cases are common enough. 
Still, it must be admitted that a good many of 
the women who have to seek parish relief in 
their declining davs have themselves to blame 
for it. In conclusion, let us quote a few words 
from a letter in which Mr. Herxomer, the artist, 
sneaks of his drawing: “These poor old bodies 
formed a most touching picture. Work they, 
would, for industry was still in them ; but it was 
often most childish work ; still, it was work. The 
agony of threading their needles was affecting 
indeed.” The drawing represents the scene to 
which the artist thus ‘Alludes, in the old women’s 
ward of a London “ work-house.” | 
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THE EVENING OF LIFE—SCEN 


“FAR-AWAY MOSES.” 
I.—THE GIRLS VISIT AN EASTERN BAZAR. 


“ WHeEn pa comes I mean to ask him for a real- 
ly splendid present on my twentieth birthday,” 
said Fanny, standing before the mirror to give 
her Cavalier hat a blow on one side which impart- 
ed to it the rakish appearance now considered 
indispensable to the head-gear of a respectable 
young lady. 

“What should you like »” demanded the three 
other sisters, with eager interest. 

“A new silk dress?” hazarded Nelly, with a 
pin in her mouth, 
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SCENJ IN A LONDON “WORK-HOUSE.” 
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ppers *” added Kate, ty- 


Osaic jewel boxes said 
t conviction. 


* Suggestions a moment, 


many mosaic boxes, 

» taking up her parasol 

all look about for some- 

he comes.” 

I her flock dubiously, her 
Phor bottle held to her 


Aunt Hannah, guard. 
to the usages | 


conform 
things ; but it did seem 


unreasonable to keep them pent up within-doors 
just because she had caught an influenza in the 
Nice sunshine. 

“T question the propriety of your going out, 
my dears,”’ she said, anxiously. ‘People in the 
hotel may criticise; and suppose some imperti- 
nent man should speak to you in the street, just 
becanse you have no chaperon ?” 

“We are American girls, and can take care of 
ourselves, aunt,” retorted Fanny, the leader, with 
spirit. “TI will attack the impertinent man who 
dares to aceost us, with my parasol. There! we 
will not even venture on the Promenade des An- 
glais at all, but keep to back streets altogether.” 

The girls accordingly sallied forth, and Aunt 


- 


Hannah subsided into the interesting book she 
had selected from the Galignani Library. Silly 
young strangers, to avoid the Charybdis of peril 
on the shore, only to be ingulfed in a more treach- 
erous Scylla of back streets ! ‘ The Avenue de la 
Gare of Nice is not an especially attractive thor- 
oughfare on a winter morning, with mud on the 
pavement, the wind sweeping down from the 
snow-capped mountains, and the sun withdraw- 
ing shyly from the tall buildings to stretch like a 
golden curtain beyond arcades marking the mar- 
gin of open square, clustering palm - trees, and 
glittering blue sea. Here more ian in any other 


there is always a débris of loose bricks and mor- 


tar under foot, the unfinished church to be seen, 
and a vacant space toward the railway and open 
country beyond. Thither roamed Aunt Hannah’s 
girls, dutifully prepared to extract such amusement 


as was possible from the shop windows—a display. 
of lace, worsted-work, some jéwelry and clocks, 


an unlimited quantity of olive-wood trinkets. 


“T suppose that we might have invited Mr. | 


Jones to escort and defend us,” said Nelly. 

Mr. Jones was a youth of seventeen, very so- 
licitous as to the color of his cravat and the ques- 
tion of studs and sleeve-buttons, with whom Nelly 


“Worse than all,” said Fanny, the superior. 
“We could not be seen walking with a young gen- 
tleman alone. It might have done to ask Mrs. 
Mordaunt, only it is so very tiresome to be con- 
stantly told that you know absolutely nothing 
because you have not lived in Europe for the last 
five years.” 

“T wouldn’t live in Europe for any thing,” said 
Kate, the energetic. And just then they saw 
Moses, or rather Moses saw them. 

It happened thus: Nelly had paused before the 
window of a tiny shop, and requested her sisters 

to examine the contents, when out popped the 


locality the gay watering-place of the Riviera | had indulged in flirtations on the stairs and in| proprietor, with many bows and smiles, entreating 


seems to have never quite attained completion ; | 


the hotel garden. 


them to enter. The shop'was a mere nook be- 
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tween larger establishments of porcelain and pic- 
tures; but no sooner had the girls crossed the 
threshold than they experienced one of the most 
subtle enchantments possible to a traveller. The 
East at once bewitched them. The affability of 
the merchant was manifest. He was unfeignedly 
glad to see Aunt Hannah’s girls, possibly because 
the beauties of the harem are not revealed to the 
street; and any pasha might have bidden high in 
the slave market for Fanny, in her audacious Cav- 
alier hat, or for Blanche, with the fine classical 
nose. He was a middle-aged man, with sandy 
hair and beard, and one greenish-hazel eye that 
inspected a customer steadily, while its fellow 
squinted as if endowed with a crooked, sidelong 
vision, and on his head was a crimson fez. 

“‘Regardez! ecco! see!” he proclaimed, with 
the drollest mingling of languages, and produced 
from his pocket a folded paper much worn by 
admiring inspection. “Me like Americans. You 
American—yes, yes ; all right.” 

So Fanny, subduing her dimples to gravity, read 
the paper, while the other girls looked over her 
shoulder. It was a document calculated to ap- 
peal to the interest and amour propre of every 
reader, written by the American minister at Con- 
stantinople, and certified to the remarkable in- 
tegrity of “ Far-away Moses” in all conditions-of 
life, after a personal experience of his capacity 
as broker and dragoman. 

“Then you are ‘ Far-away Moses ?’”’ said Fan- 
ny, folding and returning the paper. 

“Yes, and my big brother at Constahtinople,” 
replied the merchant, with a vagueness suggest- 
ive of a whole family of the name dwelling in the 
Orient, as no doubt they actually do. 

“Perhaps you have many big brothers called 
‘Far-away Moses,’” suggested Kate. 

But this pleasantry was either lost on him, or 
Moses did not deign to understand it. He mere- 
ly gazed at the questioner with his steady green 
eye, and the other roved around the walls of the 
shop as if in search of such tempting wares as 
should: beguile these young flies brought by fate 
to his net. 

‘Look here,” he said, abruptly, still proud of 
his fluent English. “ Many fabrics—very good— 
cheap. I come for three months, and the cus- 
toms cost me thousand francs. I must sell— 
ves.” 

The atmosphere was sweet with attar of roses 
and those mingled spicy odors wafted from strings 
of beads, carved boxes, and the folds of garments 
peculiar to the Eastern bazar. The whole.interior 
of the shop was hung with Turkish rugs and car- 
pet, of softly blended hues that appear faded to 
the unaccustomed observer, and across this back- 
ground Moses had draped fabrics striped with 
silver and gold, or crimson and black richly em- 


broidered, and pale blue cloth wrought in ara- } 


besque patterns, used for divan and cushion. Such 
marginal spaces as shelf and show-window rip- 
pled and sparkled with filigree trinkets, amber 
pipes, silver-mounted Dalmatian weapons, and the 
standards of coffee service in metal foil. 

The four maidens were at first-spell-bound, their 
silence soon merging into exclamations of delight, 
as silken garments, gorgeous slippers, and tissues 
so delicate that they resembled cobweb, merely 
held together by the gold thread with which they 
were worked, were revealed to their gaze. In 
five minutes each of them was mentally bank- 
rupt, having already converted theirseveral stores 
of pocket-money to the expectant coffers of Far- 
away Moses. Kate was determined that the ta- 
ble-cover blooming with such rich flowers should 
adorn the library at home, Nellie and Blanche 
were admiring themselves like peacocks in the 
jacket and cloak with which the artful Moses had 
insisted on adorning them, while Fanny also wore 
a coil of amber about her throat, the beads re- 
sembling great globes of filtered sunshine, and 
held thoughtfully in her hand a talismanic chain, 
to be clasped about the arm, of flat stones in- 
scribed with sentences from the Koran. 

“I should suppose you might find your birth- 
day present here,” said Kate. 

“Tt would be only too difficult to choose,” sigh- 
ed Fanny. 

“Oh, it is like the Arabian Nights.’ The veiled 
slave will come in at the door presently,” said 
Blanche, in her resplendent jacket. 

“Don’t you think that I might buy this cloak, 
Fanny dear? Only fancy what you would pay for 
such a garment at home!” said Nelly. 

Delicious scents, mysterious caskets revealing 
treasures, a mingling of glorious colors sparkling 
with golden embroideries, aided Moses in subdu- 
ing these young creatures. Nay, more—this ma- 
gician was even able, with the assistance of his 
crooked and straight eyes, his rapid and impress- 
ive gestures, his droll mingling of languages, to 
enlist their sympathies to the utmost. They be- 
came imbued simultaneously with the idea that 
this forlorn Eastern merchant was thrown on 
their especial protection, and they promised to 
interest all their acquaintance in visiting his shop. 
Possibly they were a little frightened when they 
saw the pile of articles in which they had invest- 
ed—the delightful wraps, and gossamer indispen- 
sable to their happiness. 

“What if pa should fail, and we not have mon- 
ey enough to get home because we had bought 
all these things !” suggested Kate, dubiously. 

“Then we can turn peddlers, and sell them 
again,” retorted Nelly, laughing. 

Oh, how rich they felt in possession of these 
luxuries! How recklessly were they prepared to 
defy tiresome prudence and economy! 

“See here,” said Moses, and drew from his 
breast pocket a battered little case, worn by much 
friction. He glanced over his shoulder at the 
adjacent street with habitual caution, and -dis- 
played to the girls the contents. A pendant lay 
in the box, framed in old silver of massive work- 
manship. It was a sapphire of most translucent 
beauty and depth, with a goddess engraved on 
the surface, her draperies shading in two tints, 
and ap urn held a her head. The three 


~ 


younger sisters burst into girlish raptures ; Fan- 
ny was silent, and on her the crooked eye of Far- 
away Moses turned with shrewd speculative in- 
terest. 

IL—AN ANTIQUE GEM. 

When dinner was over that evening, Fanny ran 
up stairs, her cheeks flushed with excitment. She 
had been summoned by the announcement that 
a package awaited her, and the package must 
mean the long-expected treasures from the East- 
ern bazar. 

Baby Tod sat on the top stair, drumming on 
the baluster with a spoon, with the serene ex- 
pression of an infant accustomed to having its 
own way in most things. Children of the Anglo- 
Saxon race are scattered over the Continent 
whose tender years are passed in a railway car- 
riage, alternating with flying residences at various 
hotels and pensions. This tiny pilgrim is seldom 
permitted the respite of a summer villa or an 
apartment, as its parents seem to prefer the 
crowded thoroughfares rather than any by-ways. 
Baby Tod belonged to the class, and throve as- 
tonishingly on an experience derived chiefly from 
draughty hotel corridors, and the precarious pat- 
ronage of fellow-travellers. Fanny bestowed a 
hasty kiss on the curly head—a caress received 
by the owner with entire unconcern, and no ces- 
sation of the melody performed on the baluster 
with a spoon—and ran to her room, where a com- 
pact bundle awaited her. 

In the mean while a spark had ignited the com- 
bustiBles of which the hotel was composed, and 
a group of expectant persons were gathered in a 
small salon to see the bargains bought by Aunt 
Hannah’s girls that morning. The hotel was one 
of those small family houses where the birds of 
flight seeking winter sunshine congregate, and 
are sufficiently well acquainted with each other 
to gossip, and criticise all that transpires. It 
was impossible to resist the warm partisanship 
of the four maidens as regarded Far-away Moses, 
and every body agreed to visit his shop the next 
morning, while it was even suspected that the 
scoffer of the house slipped away that very after- 
noon to indulge in a preliminary investigation. 
Those accustomed to European life hinted that 
of course the girls would make a good thing out 
of it, as their articles must be sold cheaper in 
proportion to the number of additional customers 
brought to the bazar. As for Aunt Hannah, she 
had been wholly subjugated in the general en- 
thusiasm, and made to see that the girls would 
probably never have such a chance to buy again 
in their lives. All that was lacking to establish 
a chain of telegraphic intelligence through the 
house had been supplied by several tea parties in 
the ladies’ bedrooms, the favorite beverage being 
brewed over Etnas. 

Fanny brought her peckege into the salon, and 
Mr. Jones cut the string with his penknife. The 
lamp shed its rays on the sparkling gold em- 
broideries and gayly colored wraps, but on the 
top lay a battered little case, which held an an- 
tique gem, a sapphire engraved. 

“T never bought it !”” exclaimed Fanny. 

“Tt must be of great value,” said Aunt Hannah. 

The jewel passed from hand to hand; the Pol- 
ish gentleman held it to the light critically: young 
Mr. Jones regarded its size regretfully, since it 
would not serve for a cravat pin. 

“T must take it back to-morrow,” said Fanny, 
when the girls went to bed. 

The gem fascinated her. It lay in her hand 
like a drop of pure azure, all those superstitions 
concerning its power revealed by the beauty of 
its tremulous rays. It was the summer jewel of 
the ancient Romans, and in the East it was the 
guardian of youth and innocence. When she 
raised it, the exquisite little goddess carved on it 
seemed to step out of the depths of a cool blue 
cave of polished ice, bearing her urn. Far-away 
Moses had evidently sent the precious gem to 
tempt her, or to find another purchaser in the 
hotel. Fanny was rather proud of his confidence 
in her integrity. 

Next morning the girls led Aunt Hannah and 
several friends to the Avenue de la Gare. The 
tiny shop had vanished. They searched far and 
wide; the earth might have ingulfed the East- 
ern magician and his wares, so completely was 
all trace swept away. At last young Mr. Jones 
—hopeless captive of Nelly in her new jacket 
—made inquiry. It was Saturday, the Hebrew 
Sabbath, and a crack of closed shutter really be- 
longed to the bazar. Fanny must keep the sap- 
phire another day. Aunt Hannah locked it up 
in her trunk. 

Sunday morning dawned. The gem was taken 
from its hiding-place, and the girls proposed re- 
storing it en route for the American church. 
Great events hinge often on trivial ones. Fanny 
was undecided as to wearing the rose-colored 
neck-tie or lace cape, and ran across the hall to 
consult Aunt Hannah. When she returned, the 
sapphire was gone! 

Yes; there was the case on the table, and the 
antique gem had been wrenched from its place. 

To state that Aunt Hannah and the girls did 
not attend chureh that morning, that the femi- 
nine-cheeks paled and the feminine knees smote 
together, would be saying little. The gem was 
gone, and no mortal knew what value was placed 
ypon it by Far-away Moses, Instantly that ge- 
nial person changed to an avenging Justice in 
their terrified imagination. What would people 
think? What should they do? How were they 
to trace the thief? The sapphire had been stolen. 
Every body knew it, and every body discussed it. 
The landlord gave his opinion, the servants search- 
ed with the subdued sullenness of those who felt 
themselves to be suspected, and tears began to 
be shed by the affrighted maidens. At noon a 
visitor called. Aunt Hannah, with many inward 
tremors and forced composure, was required to 
meet a gentleman in a long quaint garment bor- 
dered with fur, as if the climate was Nova Zembla 
instead of Nice—no other than Far-away Moses. 
The girls smothered their sobs to listen at the 


key-hole, frozen with horror at the good aunt’s 
peril. What would she say when Moses demand- 
ed the sapphire? Aunt Hannah had never told 
a fib in her life. 

But Moses did not inquire for the sapphire, 
and he had that jocose manner which he no doubt 
deemed suited to intercourse with a Frank. He 
merely wished to show the young ladies a rare 
comb from Japan. The young ladies were not 
there. Then he would leave it. Oh no, he must 
not leave it, Aunt Hannah said, somewhat hastily, 
like the honest woman she was. The merchant 


departed. 


“ How I wish pa was here!” said Nelly, discon- 
solately, and stirred all the chivalry in the soul of 
young Mr. Jones, who went on his own responsi- 
bility to assure Moses that the sapphire was “all 
right,” and succeeded admirably in confirming 
the worst suspicions instead. 


BOND. 


Monday afid Tuesday were days of doubt, anx- 
iety, and perplexity. The general verdict was to 
wait before offering to pay for the lost jewel, lest 
the sagacious merchant should take advantage of 
the situation and demand an enormous price. Oh, 
heavens! what might He not ask if he knew it 
was gone? Aunt Hannah saved her conscience 
and told no fibs, but it is to be feared that the 
landlord and young Mr. Jones burdened their 
own with many white lies to foil Far-away Moses 
and gain time. The four maidens went about 
stealthily like criminals, seeing Moses at every 
corner, or fancying that he barred the hotel door 
when they were ready to skurry home in guilty 
haste. Each morning he called to display some 
new trinket, was evaded, and departed without 
inquiry as to the jewel. Tuesday evening he be- 
came pressing, and left word for Aunt Hannah 
that he desired a decision on the antique gem. 

“ Tell him to come back at ten to-morrow,” said 
Aunt Hannah, with the resignation of despair. 

The hours would revolve remorselessly, bring- 
ing ever nearer the time of the dreaded appoint- 
ment. To stop all the clocks in town could not 
avert the re-appearance of much-injured Moses 


‘in his furred coat to demand his property. The 


girls had talked miserably beside the fire until near- 
ly midnight, wondering what he really thought, 
and what he would do when the truth was known. 
Perhaps he might insist on more money than 
they owned in the world, and they were strangers 
in the land. 

“It is just like Shylock and his pound of flesh,” 
said Nelly, despondingly. “Only there is no 
Portia.” 

The girls had insisted on supporting Aunt Han- 
nah in the approaching interview, much as they 
dreaded meeting the crooked eye of Far-away 
Moses, whom they had ho to befriend, and 
had only injured instead. Young Mr. Jones also 
begged to be admitted to the council, and cher- 
ished some vague though manly purpose of ‘defy- 
ing Moses before the ladies, if he proved bellig- 
erent, and subsequently pacifying him with a 
margin of his own letter of credit if needful. 

The clock on the chimney-piece pointed to a 
quarter of ten, and the group waited in gloomy 
expectation. Suddenly a loud rap on the door 
made all hearts leap with apprehension, and a 
stout gentleman in travelling costume entered. 
It was papa, intending a pleasant surprise by ar- 
riving a month earlier than was expected. If 
ever a parent was greeted by a rapturous and 
adoring family, it was on this occasion ; the four 
maidens showed a desire to creep beneath his capa- 
cious coat and hide, while Aunt Hannah yielded 
to a flood-of hysterical tears. 

Young Mr. Jones prepared to steal away silent- 
ly, when the door was again opened, so slowly as 
to attract universal attention, and Baby Tod ap- 

The Baby, with the habitual composure 
of a hotel child, advanced into the. room, holding 
in one little fist an ill-used doll, and in the other, 
swinging by its silver chain, the sapphire. 

Down went the four maidens on their knees, 
surrounding the Baby, while young Mr. Jones re- 
leased the jewel from its p, and endeavored 
to coax an explanation of the mystery. But Baby 
Tod only moved a pair of dimpled shoulders and 
began to cry, and that was all that any body ever 
learned as to how it came in the infant’s pos- 
session. 

Fanny’s eyes grew quite round, for Moses stood 
in the door bowing amiably. 

There was no time for explanations, but Kate 
whispered a few words in her father’s ear, which 
seemed to result in his examining the antique 
gem attentively, and remarking, 

“Why, it is nearly Fanny’s birthday, eh? Sup- 
pose we buy this sapphire ?” 

No person present had any objection to offer, 
least of all Far-away Moses, who was presently to 
be seen departing with as many smiles and bows 
as when he came. 

The gem of youth and innocence triumphed. 
Fanny became its happy possessor, and to this 
day the mystery remains unsolved as to its re-ap- 
— just as Shylock would have claimed his 

nd. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE result of the late experiment of stockin 
the rivers of New Zealand with California aor 
on seems to be very satisfactory. A recent com- 
munication from the secretary of the Hawke Bay 
Acclimatization Society to the United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, through 
whose agency the eggs were furnished to the 
society, gives a very gratifying report in regard 
to a shipment which reached Napier from San 
Francisco on the 12th of November last. These 
eggs are said to have arrived in the best possible 
condition, owing to the great care in packin 
them by Mr. Livineston Stone, superintenden 

ou ver, not more than two cen 
having died on the journey. gg ge 

In ae after the arrival of the 
at the hatching establishment in New Zealand, 


ninety-five per cent. of the original consignment 
had been successfully hatched; and on the 13th 
of December their development was such that 
the work of distribution was commenced, the 
fish being placed in the head waters of the 
principal rivers, fed from streams rising in the 
mountains, and having a suitably cool temper- 
ature. The Hon. Secretary of the society closes 
his communication by expressing his confidence 
in the eminent success of the experiment, re- 
turning at the same time the assurance of ve 
high appreciation and hearty thanks for the ef- 
forts to supply these ova on the part of the 
United States Fish Commission. 


On February 25, 1877, the authorities of 


Vienna inaugurated a novel and remarkably in- 
teresting application of pneumatic tubes, for the 

urpose of maintaining unison and regularity 
n widely separated time-pieces. The inventor 
is the Austrian engineer and electrician E. A. 
MAYRHOFER, who, after vainly trying to solve 
the problem by means of electricity, finally hit 
upon the new system. From a central bureau 
in the city, connected with the Imperial Ob- 
servatory, these pneumatic tubes extend in all 
directions, laid alongside the gas-mains, and 
branching off to the public clocks. By means 
of a simple apparatus in the latter, the author- 
ities in this bureau are able to exhibit the true 
astronomical time on the clock dials in all parts 
of the city, a movement of the hands occurring 
once a minute. At present the city clocks 
have been brought into connection with the new 
system, but it will be rapidly extended, until it 
embraces the time-pieces in all the schools, pub- 
lic institutions, and hotels, and in all those pri- 
vate residences where it may be desired. 


Dr. Erasmus WItson, the well-known London 
specialist in skin diseases, has made a contract 
with a firm of engineers to transport Cleopatra’s 
Needle from Egypt to the Thames Embankment. 
This monolith, as is well known, was presented 
to the English government many years ago, but 
not removed, in consequence of the supposed 
difficulties in the way. The contract price for 
the removal is ten thousand pounds sterling, to 
be paid only when the work is completed, 


An advance has lately been made in the way 
of fog-signals, in the introduction of explosive 
gun-cotton rockets, to be used both on board 
ships and at light-houses. These rockets, when 
exploded at the sea-level, are said to be capable 
of being heard more than two and a half miles, 
but when they burst at an altitude of 900 yards, 
the report is heard like a thunder-peal for a dis- 
tance of ten miles. 

Professor TYNDALL is at present conducting 
experiments with these rockets in behalf of the 
Trinity Board. 


According to a recent Chinese authority, the 
cause of the superiority of the British in scien- 
tific progress is to be accounted for by the use 
of Chinese eyes and Chinese brains. Itis claimed 
that the English scientists make an extract from 
the eyes of Chinese who have become Christians, 
which is applied to their own eyes, and they are 
thus enabled to understand astronomy and a 
ceive the mineral wealth of the earth. he 


brains of Chinese girls have been equally util- 


ized; these, in combination with other medi- 
cines, having been made into pills, and after- 
ward subjétted to incantations, are ready for 
use. No explanation, however, has been = 
why the Chinese eyes and brains in the heads 
of their legitimate possessors can not be made 
equally useful. 


The British government continues its liberal 
patronage of scientific investigation. An esti- 
mate of £4000 has been made for the ‘‘ workin 
out’’ of the collections obtained by the C. 
lenger expedition, and there is little doubt but 
that the amount in question will my ye 
ated. It has also promised to give ,000 to- 
ward the new building for the University of 
Edinburgh, with an understanding that a like 
amount is to be raised by subscription. 


In a recent communication to the Royal Geo- 
grep ical Society of London by Mr. E. D. Youne, 
.» it was asserted that the only obstacle to 
navigation between the ocean and Lake Nyassa 
was the falls of the Shiré. 

The cotton-growing world is much interested 
at present in the discovery of a new species of 
cotton-plant in Egypt, which promises to effect 
a revolution in this industry. According to the 
statements in regard to it, one ardeb (270 — 
of ordinary cotton seed will sow eight acres o 
land, and will produce 4000 pounds of cotton in 
the seed. The same quantity of seed of the new 
me will sow about the same breadth of land, 

ut the yield in cotton is claimed to be from two 
to five times theamount. Thus, at present, each 
ardeb of 270 pounds returns in value £96 in cot- 
ton, while the new plant returns a value of £240. 

The new cotton is said to be of good _ r- 
ance, and quite equal in quality to ordinary 
Egyptian cotton. It grows to the height of ten 
fest, has a straight and vertical stem without 
branches, and but few leaves, and is thickly stud- 
ded with pods, as many as seventy having been 
counted on a single plant. The absence of 
branches permits the setting of the plants of the 
new variety much closer than the old, a distance 
of half a yard apart being sufficient, instead of a 


ard. 
' The origin of the plant is not known, although 
it is maintained by some to have been brought 
from Equatorial Africa. The seed at present 
brings from $125 to $150 per ardeb, ins of 
$5 for the common kind. 


One hypothesis in regard to the origin of 
marsh malaria refers this to the development of 
certain microscopical growths, which are sup- 
posed, by their dissemination, to effect a lodg- 
ment in the human system, and there to set in 
motion organic changes, producing the various 
pbenomena of disease. 

Many years ago, Dr. J. H. Sarispury, then 4 
resident of Cleveland, Ohio, presented this view, 
which has since had quite a number of follow- 
ers. The sapject appears to be still further elu- 
cidated by recent researches in Rome by Messrs. 
Lanoi and who have been studying 
the microscopical fauna of the Roman marshes. 
They find, in the cells of the alge collected there, 
certain dark granules penetrating into the endo- 
chrome, or into the chlorophyll of alge having 
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this substance. These become more and more 
developed with the death and decay of the alge, 
and finally turn black, and either cause or ac- 
company 4 condition of putrefaction which re- 
sults in their extensive dissemination. 

According to the authors mentioned, the 
marshes of the owed in the winter season 
develop large masses 0 this alga, which become 
decomposed by the drying up of the ground, aft- 
erward producing phanerogamous land plants. 
Toward autumn the marshy portions of the un- 
dried land exhibit a corrupting layer of slime, 
abounding in the dark granules referred to, and 
various animal infusoria. These are found in 
abundance in the atmospheric dust of the Cam- 

a, and are largely developed from it by cul- 
tivation. 

The pigment granules found in the liver and 
spleen of individuals suffering from malaria have 
similar properties to those of the ferment gran- 
ules in question, and they can be developed quite 
similarly. TERRIGI has found that the best meth- 
od of preventing the decay and development of 
these granules is in-the application of chloride 
of lime, of lime, or of chloral. A filtering of the 
atmosphere several hundred feet above the sur- 
face of the earth revealed thie presence of these 
bodies, which also appeared in the liver and 
spleen of guinea-pigs that had been kept for 
some time at the level of the marsh. 


The nest-building peculiarities of certain fishes 
have of late years excited much attention, a very 

reat diversity existing in different forms. It 
s also well known that some mammals con- 
struct nests with greatingenuity. Among these, 
the aye-aye or cheiromys of Madagascar, a very 
remarkable animal, has been found to exhibit 
the same peculiarity. Its nest is globular, of 
enormous size, and placed with much art in the 
fork of the large branches of a tree. The outer 
surface is forined by great leaves, which consti-. 
tute an impermeable covering. The opening is 
narrow, and placed on the side, and in this the 
female, with her young, takes her residence. In 
a related group, the lemurida, the higher mem- 
bers carry their young attached to the back or 
breast; the lower forms, however, do not trans- 
port their young, but deposit them either in 
hollow trees or in artificial nests. 


The Marquis de Compiégne, the well-known 
African explorer, was killed, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary last, in a duel with a German commercial 
clerk at Cairo. The marquis was only thirty 
years of age, and had obtained his chief celeb- 
rity in. connection with an important journe 
made in company with M. Marcue, in 1873-74, 
along the Ogowé River, in West Africa. He was 
the author of numerous articles published in the 
Bulletins of the Geographical Society of Paris 
and other journals, and also of a work, in two 
volumes, published in 1875, entitled L’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. He had been for some time before 
his death the secretary of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Cairo, a semi-official institution under 
the patronage of the Egyptian government. 


Dr. Peters, the discoverer of the asteroids 
Gerda (122) and Urda (167), calls attention to a 
series of curious coincidences in their orbits. 
Their nodes, inclinations, and semi-axes major 
are almost exactly the same. The eccentricity 
of Urda is much greater; but this element is 
somewhat doubtful, as only eighteen days’ ob- 
servations were obtained. ‘‘It appears, there- 
fore,’’ says Dr. Peters, ‘‘ that possibly five ele- 
ments of the orbit of Gerda may be identical 
with those of Urda. The sixth element, the 
orbit longitude, which is different, shows them 
to be different planets; and further, Gerda was 
observed several times at Berlin during the last 
opposition, from STOCKWELL’s elements.”’ 

he conclusion that there are two minor plan- 

ets moving in the same plane and with the same 

riodic time is of great interest, and it is to be 

oped that Urda will be observed in the next 
opposition, in January, 1878. 


It is claimed that the most extensive line of 
railway in the world is that of the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Company. At the close of 
1875 the line in operation comprised 3195 miles, 
and 1228% miles more are being built, or con- 
cessions therefor have been obtained. Thus, 
when complete, the system will embrace 4423% 
miles, and the directors are contemplating a 
still further extension. 


Mr. Tarprev has made known to the French 
Academy of Sciences a new form of marine 
sounding apparatus. This consists of a spher- 
ical envelope of caoutchouc, a few centimeters 
thick, which communicates with an iron reser- 
voir by means of a siender tube fitted with a 
valve. The envelope is filled with mercury, and 
any increase of external pressure causes the mer- 
cury, in quantity to the pressure, 
to pass into the iron reservoir, from which it 
can not return. The weight of the mercury 
found in the reservoir indicates the amount of 

ressure to which it has been subjected, and 

erefore the depth to which it has descended. 


The recently published report of the Quincy 
Copper Mine gives some interesting statistical 
details. Itappears that in 1876, 3,815,850 pounds 


of copper were shipped, against 3,409,395 pounds 
in 1875. The yield per cent. was 801, against 82 
last year. The average force eorey in the 

men in 1875, 


operations of the yor was 51 
against 504 in 1876, of whom 271 (same as last 
year) were miners. The average wages of the 
miners per man was $47 13. 


In some recent a upon the —_ 
tion of the direction of the excitation of the 
nerves of sensibility, by Mr. BERT, a curious ex- 
periment was tried by him in regard to grafting 
the tail of a rat. He removed a portion of the 
cuticle from the tip of the tail, and inserted this 
in an incision in the skin of the back, and on 
keeping the two surfaces in apposition for a con- 
siderable time they grew together, the result 
_ being a rat with a decided handle to his tail. 
The object was to determine whether sensation 
could be transmitted in a direction opposite to 
its normal course. This problem was sulved by 
cutting the are of the tail in two, and pinching 
the end of the terminal portion, when the rat 
immediately raised a cry expressive of pain, and 
fled. In a few days, however, this sensibility 
ceased by alteration of the nerves; but the sen- 
sibility of the stump end of the tail continued 
without change. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LITTLE EMMY’S VISITORS. 


Oswa.p had found his particular pursuit inter- 
rupted by his father’s death. He could not go 
that day, which happened to be the hospital 
day, to meet Agnes at the gate ; indeed, for once, 
his own inclinations were, for the moment, driv- 
en out of his head; and, in the many things there 
were to think of, from hat-bands upward, he for- 
got that this was the day on which alone he could 
secure a little conversation with the object of his 
thoughts. When the recollection flashed upon 
him in the evening, he was more disturbed than 
was at all usual to his, light-hearted nature. 
What would she think of him? That he had de- 
serted her, after compromising her—an idea equal- 
ly injurious to his pride and to his affection; for 
he had so much real feeling about Agnes that he 
was not self-confident where she was concerned, 
and shrank from the idea of appearing in an un- 
favorable light. Ordinarily, Oswald did not sup- 
pose that any one was likely to look at him in an 
unfavorable light. And then there was the fear 
which sprang up hastily within him that this day 
which he had missed might be the last hospital 
day. Little Emmy had been gradually getting 
better, and when she was discharged, what means 
would he have of seeing Agnes? This thought 
took away all the pleasure from his cigar, and 
made him pace backward and forward in his room, 
in all the impatience of impotence, ready to upbraid 
his father with dying at such an inconvenient 
moment. Yesterday would not have mattered, 
or to-morrow—but to-day! How often, Oswald 
reflected, it happens like this in human affairs. 
Given an unoccupied day, when any thing might 
occur without disturbing your arrangements— 
when, indeed, you have no engagements, and are 
perfectly free and at the command of fate—noth- 
ing, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
happens ; but let it be a moment when something 
very urgent is on your hands, when you have an 
opportunity that may never occur again, and im- 
mediately earth and heaven conspire to fill it with 
accidents, and to prevent its necessary use. At 
that hour, however, nothing could be done. It 
was nearly midnight, and the House, with all its 
swarms of children and kindly attendants, must 
be wrapped in the sleep of the innocent. Would 
Agnes, he asked himself, share that sleep, or 
would any troubled thoughts be in her mind touch- 
ing the stranger who had so sought her society, 
and who had exposed her to reproof, and then left 
her to bear it as she might? This, it is to be 
feared, drove out of Oswald’s mind any feeling he 
might’ have had for his father. In any case, such 
feeling would mal § been short-lived. He had no 
visionary compuhctions, such as Edward had, 
though it was Oswald, not Edward, who was sup- 
posed to be the poetical one of the brothers ; but 
then Edward was not “ in love,” at least not in Os- 
wald’s way. 

A week had to elapse before the day on which 
he could hope to see Agnes again, and this con- 
trariety made him more earnest in his determina- 
tion to let nothing stand in his way a second time. 
He was so eager, indeed, that he neglected what 
would otherwise have been so important in his 
eyes—the arrival of the mail, which brought def- 
inite information as to Mr. Meredith’s property, 
and must settle what his own prospects were to be. 

No man could give a warmer evidence of his 
love than this, he felt within himself as he took his 
way toward the hospital. During the intervening 
week he had seen the little teacher almost daily, ac- 
companying the procession of school-girls, and she 
had, he thought, been conscious that he was there, 
though she would not look at him. Naturally, Os- 
wald made all he could of his deep hat-band, his 
black gloves, and even the black border of his hand- 
kerchief, as he crossed the line; and once he felt 
that Agnes perceived these indications of woe ina 
quick glance she gave at him, though she avoided 
his eyes. This, then, was a point in his favor—if 
only little Emmy was still at the hospital. This 
time he was more bold than usual, and asked to be 
admitted to see the child, explaining who he was, 
and what was his connection with theaccident. In 
this respect he took upon himself more than was 
necessary, blaming himself for being the cause of 
it; and at length got admittance, his mourning 
naturally standing him in stead with all the offi- 
cials. Little Emmy had been by this time trans- 
ported into the convalescent ward, and was lying 
on a sofa there, very bright-eyed and pale, look- 
ing eagerly, as Oswald saw, with a leap of his 
heart, for some visitor. When she perceived him, 
a cloud of disappointment passed over her little 
face, then a glance of surprise and recognition, 
then the swift rising color of weakness. 

“Do you know me?” said Oswald, taking the 
chair the nurse offered him. 

“Oh yes!” cried the child, with a mixture of 
awe and delight. No further preliminaries were 
necessary. 

He listened, with patience, to an account of all 
the stages of her recovery, and delicately intro- 
duced his own inquiries, The ladies at the House 
had been very kind to her, had they not? The 
had come to see her ? ‘ 

“Oh yes, Sir,” cried little Emmy. “ Miss Bur- 
chell came every week, and Sister Mary Jane has 
been twice. Miss Burchell is the kindest of all. 
I thought she was coming to-day. Oh, isn’t she 
coming to-day?” the child added, after a pause, 
looking at him with rising tears. “ Did she send 
you instead, please ?” and though Oswald was so 
grand a gentleman, and his inquiries filled her 


with pride, yet his possible substitution for her 
more beloved visitor made Emmy ready to cry. 


Oswald did not like to be thus thrust into a sec- 
ondary place, even with a child. A momentary 
irritation arose in his mind; then he laughed and 
forgave Emmy, remembering who it was that she 
preferred to him. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” he said; “I have not come 
instead of Miss—did, you say Burchell? Is she 
one of the Sisters ?” he asked, hypocritically.- “I 
thought you called them by their Christian names.” 

“Oh, Sir, Miss Burchell is not a Sister. She is 
the teacher. I am in the third division,” said 
the child, with pride; “‘and she teaches us. She 
is a lady—not like Miss Davies in the infant 
school, you know ; but areal, real lady. And all 
the Sisters are ladies. It is for goodness they take 
care of us, and not because they are obliged. 
Such a trouble as they take !” said little Emmy, 
with the naive surprise of her class, “and for 
nothing at all! And Miss Burchell is the kindest 
of them all.” 

“She has come to see you very often ?” 

“ Oh, Sir, every open day! and she told me that 
—that—you had come to ask for me. She said 
it was so good and kind. She said, Sir, as you 
were a very kind gentleman, and took an interest 
in poor children—especially orphans like me.” 

“ Yes; I take a great interest in you, my poor 
little Emmy,” said Oswald, blushing with pleas- 
ure. “I think you ought to have change of air 
after your long illness. Is there not a place where 
the children at the House go to when they have 
been ill ?” 

“ Oh,” cried the little girl, with eyes as round 
as her exclamation, “ Nelly Brown went to Mar- 
gate after the fever. She used to tell us about 
the sands and the shells, and riding on donkeys ; 
but Nelly had a kind lady who took an interest in 
her,” said Emmy, her countenance falling, “and 
paid for her. There are such a many orphans, 
Sir,” she added, with a wistful look athim. “Suc# 
a many! They would do more for us, if there 
wasn’t such a many of us, Sister Mary Jane says.” 

A certain half-aggrieved and serious wonder 
was in the child’s eyes. Why there should be 
so many orphans puzzled little Emmy; and she 
felt that it was a special grievance to her, as one 
of them, debarred from the privileges which a 
smaller number might have shared. 

“‘ And you have a kind gentleman, Emmy,” said 
Oswald. “I hope it comes to the same thing. 
That is what I came to talk to you about—” 

“ Ah, there she is!” said little Emmy, growing 
red with delight. 

Oswald got up precipitately from his chair. 
What would she say to find him here already in- 
stalled before her? She came up, light-footed, 
in her nun’s dress; her face looked doubly sweet, 
or so, at least, her young lover thought, in the 
close circle of the poke-bonnet, to meet the rapt- 
ure in the child’s eyes. 

Agnes had no thought that Oswald was likely 
to penetrate here; therefore she did not see him 
or think of him as she came up to the child, and 
he was a witness of the clinging of the little or- 
phan’s arms, the tender sweetness of the saluta- 
tion. Agnes could not have said any thing more 
homely than the “How have you been, dear?” 
but it sounded like the very softest utterance of 
loving-kindness—maternal, dove-like murmuring, 
tender and caressing—to Oswald’s ear. 

“Oh, I am well—almost well; and here is the 
kind gentleman come to see me!” cried little 

my. 

Agnes turned quickly, and looked at him. She 
thought it was the surgeon, who was young too, 
and had shown an almost unprofessional eager- 
ness to explain to her all the peculiarities of this 
interesting case. When she saw who it really 
was, she turned crimson, gave him a look which 
was half reproach and half satisfaction, and went 
away to the other side of the sofa, keeping the 
little patient between them. This suited both 
parties very well; for while Agnes felt it at once 
a demonstration of displeasure and flight out of 
a dangerous vicinity, it brought her face to face 
with him, and gave him a favorable point of view 
for all her changes of countenance. And who 
could object to his visit here, which charity—only 
charity—could have brought about? By little 
Emmy’s sofa, Oswald felt brave enough to defy all 
the Sisters in the world. 

“TI came to inquire into Emmy’s prospects of 
convalescence,” said Oswald, insinuatingly ; “and 
she tells me there is some place in Margate where 
children are sent to from the House. If the Sis- 
ters will let me pay for the child—she wants sea 
breezes, I think,” and he looked at her in a seri- 
ous, parental way, “ before she can be fit for work 

“Oh, I think they will be very glad,” said Agnes, 
somewhat breathless. She did not want him to 
know that she had as much as remarked his ab- 
sence ; and yet, in spite of herself, there was a 
slight tone of coldness and offense in her voice. 

May I ask you to arrange it forme? I don’t 
know when she will be able to be moved; but 
when she is. Summer is coming on, and the 
weather is quite genial already.” (The weather 
is quite genial generally, one time or other, in 
April, to take the unwary in.) 

“Oh yes,” said Agnes again, assenting out of 
sheer timidity and embarrassment. Then she said, 
hesitating a little, “ Perhaps it would be better to 
send word to the Sister Superior yourself.” 

“Ts it necessary? I have been in great trouble 
lately, which is why I could not ask for poor Emmy 
last week,” he said; and he so managed as that 
the deep hat-band should catch the eye of Agnes. 
Her face softened at once, as he saw, and her eyes, 
after a momentary glance at the hat-band, return- 
ed inquiring and kind, not furtive or offended, to 
his face. 

“T am very sorry,” she said, looking again at 
the hat, and in an eager, half-apologetic tone. “I 
will speak of it, if you wish. It is very kind of 
you to think of her—very kind.” 

“Kind! How can I be sufficiently grateful to 
Emmy ?” he said, low and quickly, in a tone which 
the child could not hear; and then he took the 


little girl’s thin, small hand into his, and folded 
the fingers on a gold coin. 

“ This is to hire donkeys on the sands, Emmy,” 
he said. “ But mind, you must tell me all about 
it when you come back.” 

“Oh, Sir! Oh, Miss Burchell! look what he 
has given me!” said the child, in ecstasy. But 
Oswald knew how to beat a retreat gracefully. 
He gave a little squeeze to Emmy’s fist, keeping 
it closed over the sovereign, and, bowing to Agnes, 
went away. 

Was that the last of him? Better, far better, 
that it should be the last of him, poor Agnes felt, 
as her heart contracted, in spite of herself, at his 
withdrawal; but the surprise, and that pang of 
disappointment, which she would have gone to 
the stake rather than acknowledge, made her in- 
capable of speech for the momefit. It is very 
wicked and wrong to speak to a gentleman to 
whom you have never been introduced ; but then, 
when that gentleman has a legitimate opportunity 
of making a little acquaintance in a natural way, 
how strange, and rather injurious, that he should 
not take advantage of it! This failure of all © 
necessity for resistance at the moment when 
she was buckling on her best armor to resist, gave 
ah extraordinary twist to Agnes Burchell’s heart. 
It almost would have brought the tears to her 
eyes, had not she started in imstant self-despair, 
though she would not have shed such tears for all 
the treasures of the world. 

“Oh, look what he has given me!” cried little 
Emmy. “A sovereign, a whole sovereign—all to 
myself!” 

“ He is—very kind,” said Agnes, stiffly, and she 
was restrained even in her intercourse with Emmy, 
not saying half so much to her as she did on ordi- 
nary occasions; which was wrong; for, in fact, 
Emmy could not justly bear blame for any thing 
committed, neither for his coming nor his going 
away. The child was quite cast-down by Miss 
Burchell’s coldness. She began to inquire if Ag- 
nes was ill, if she was tired, if she thought the Sis- 
ters would object to let her go to Margate, thus 
plainly showing that she perceived her visitor's 
abstraction, which was, of all things in the world, 
the last thing which Agnes wished to be remark- 
ed. And poor Agnes could not conceal how 
worried*she was by these questions; she could 
not account for the discouragement, the sickness 
of heart, that had come over her. She was tired 
all at once—overcome by the heat or the cold; 

which was it? 

“Tt is the spring, miss,” said the nurse. 

And she was very willing to allow that it must 
be the spring. “I will send you word as soon as 
I have spoken to the Sister,” she said, kissing lit- 
tle Emmy as she went away; “and forgive me, 
dear—for I have a headache. I have not been 
able to talk to you to-day.” 

“Oh, have you a headache?” cried poor little 
Emmy, ready to cry for sympathy. What per- 
verse things hearts are when they are young! 
Agnes walked away through the wards the em- 
blem of peaceful quiet, in her black bonnet, her 
soft face breathing serenity and ease, as one suf- 
ferer and another thought as she passed, but un- 
der that conventual drapery a hundred thoughts 
rustling and stinging, so that the girl was afraid 
lest they should be heard. Oh, she was glad that 
he was gone! Glad to be spared the struggle 
and the necessity for telling him that he must 
haunt her steps no more. Glad to be let alone, 
to do her work in peace—her work, that was what 
she lived for, not absurd romances which she was 
ashamed even todream of. Her mind was brim- 
ful and running over with these thoughts. It was 
like carrying a hive full of bees or a cage full of 
birds through the place, to walk through it like 
this, her heart beating, and so many voices whis- 
pering in her ears. But suddenly, all at once, as 
she came out of the great doors, they all hushed 
ina moment. Her heart stopped (she thought) ; 
her thoughts fled like frightened children. She 
was stilled. Why? It was all for no better rea- 
son than that Oswald Meredith was visible at the 
gate, in his black clothes, looking (the hospital 
nurses thought) like an interesting young widow- 
er, hereaved and pensive, yet not inconsolable. 
He had put on a look in conformity with his hat- 
band, and stood there waiting for her as she came 
out, claiming her sympathy. Agnes grew still in 
a moment, the tumult and the commotion ceasing 
in her mind as by magic. She tried to look as if 
she did not see him, and then to him when 
she got out beyond the gate; but he stepped for- 
ward quickly into her path. . 

“ May I ask if you will speak for me about lit- 
tleEmmy?” hesaid. “The child looks weak and 
rather excitable. I should like, if the authorities 
will permit me, to pay her expenses to the sea.” 

“Oh yes, they will permit you,” said Agnes, 
smiling in spite of all her terrors. “ You are very 
kind.. I will speak—if you wish it.” 

“ And write to me,” said Oswald, eagerly. “It 
will be necessary to write to me to let me know.” 

But Agnes demurred to this easy settlement of 
the matter. ‘Sister Mary Jane will write. She 
manages these things herself. But she will be 
pleased. Good-morning,” she said, making an 
attempt to quicken her steps. 

“T am going this way,” said Oswald. “I could 
not come week. We had bad news.” 

She looked up at him, half alarmed, half sym- 
pathetic. She was sorry, very sorry, that he should 
suffer. It was not possible (she thought).to be 
like the priest and the Levite, pass on on the oth- 
er side, and pretend to care nothing for one’s neigh- 
bor. But then she ought to tell him to go away. 
So Agnes compounded with her conscience by ut- 
tering nothing; all she did was to look up at him 
with tender brown eyes, so full of pity and inter- ~ 
est that words would have been vain to express 
all they were able to say. 

“My father is dead in India,” said Oswald. 
“You may fancy how hard it is upon us to hear 
of it without any of the details, without knowing 
who was with him, or if he was properly cared for. 
I have not had time for any thing since but to at- 
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tend upon my mother, and see 
to what had to be done.”’» 

He felt that this was a quite 
correct description ; for had he 
not sacrificed the last hospital 
day to the shock of the news, if 
not to the service of his mother ? 
and there had been things to do 
—hat-bands, ete. — which had 
kept him occupied. 

“T am very sorry,” said Ag- 
nes, with downeast eyes. 

“You who are so tender and 
sympathetic, knew you would 
feel for—my mother,” said Os- 
wald; upon which name_ the 
girl looked up athim again. To 
teel for his mother—surely there 
could not be any thing more nat- 
ural, more right, than this. 

“ Yoa would like my mother— 
every one does. It is amusing 
the way in which people run 
after her. Not that there is 
any room for amusement in our 
mournful house at present,” . 
said Oswald, eorrecting himself. 
“This is the first day the sun 
has seemed to shine or the skies 
to be blue since ksaw you last.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Agnes 
again; and then, after a pause, 
she added, nervously, “ It is not 
that I think any thing; and, oh, 
I hope you will not be vexed 
now that you are in trouble— 
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; you could do. I have the most 
need of conversion. Ah! let 
Mkt your mission be me!” 

| Agnes started and came to 
herself. She looked round her, 
alarmed and scared, when she 
knew, yet only half knew, that 
as she had left the direct road. “I 
:: have taken the wrong turn,” 

F she said, with confusion. “Mr. 
Meredith, let us forget that we 
{jms have ever met. How could [ 
turn back, having just put my 
hand to the plough? Oh, it is 
very weak and wicked of me, 
but I do not want the Sister to 
see you. She willthink— But 
you have been kind, and I will 
say good-by here.” 

“Do you want to say good- 
by? Why should we forget we 
have ever met? Tell me to for- 
get that I am born!” 

“Qh, no, no! it is not like 
that. Mr. Meredith, we have 
only known each other four or 
five—a few weeks.” 

“Six—I have kept closer 
count than you.” 

‘“‘And what does that matter 
in a life ?” said Agnes, looking 
up at him with a courageous 
smile. “Nothing! no more 
than a moment. We have not 
done any harm,” she added, col- 
lecting all her strength. “We 


but you must not come with 
me. The Sister thinks it is 
not right, and neither do I.” 

“Not right!” said Oswald, with an ingenuous 
look of surprise. 

Agnes was driven to her wits’ end. “I do 
not want to seem absurd,” she said, trembling, 
“and, indeed, there is no need for explanation. 
Please, you must not wait for me at the hospital, 
or walk back with me any more.” 

“Alas! have we not been planning to send lit- 
tle Emmy away?. That means that I shall not 
have the chance, and that the brightest chapter 
in my life is almostever. Mustit beover? You 
don’t know what it has been tome. You have 
made me think ds I never thought before. Will 
you abandon me now, just when I feel on the 
threshold of something better?” 

“You must not talk so,” said Agnes, roused 
to something like anger. ‘ You know very well 
that, meeting me as vou have done, it is wrong ; 
it is not the part of a gentleman to talk so.” 

“Ts it not the part of a gentleman to ad- 
mire, to reverence—to love?” Oswald said the 
last words almost under his breath, and yet she 
heard them, notwithstanding the noises in the 
street. 


“Mr. Meredith!’ She gave him an indignant 


look, but- it ended in a blush, which ran, like « 


“*T HAVE BEEN IN GREAT TROUBLE LATELY,’ SAID HE.” 


warm suffusion, all over her, and checked further 
words on her lips. 

“TI know your name, too,” he said. “ And it is 
not love only, but reverence, that is in my heart. 
Oh, Agnes! don’t turn me away! May not my 
mother come, when she is well enough to go any 
where, and plead my cause? She might speak if 
I may not.” 

“ Oh, go away, please; go away,” said Agnes, in 
distress. “ We are almost at the House again.” 

“ And why should not we be at the House, if 
you will let me hope?” cried Oswald. “I don’t 
want toskulk away! Yes, I will go and hide my- 
sc:f somewhere if you will not hear me. I shall 
not care what becomes of me. But, Agnes—”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Meredith! Go, please. I can not 
‘think it is right. I—don’t understand you. I 
ought not to listen to you—in this dress; and I 
have only begun the work.” 

“There are other kinds of work. There is the 
natural work. Is not a wife better than a Sister ?” 

Agnes lighted up with the sudden flash which 
was characteristic of her. She raised her eyes 
to him glowing with indignant fire, her face suf- 
fused with color. “ Better?” she said; “ better 
to live for one’s self and one other than for the 


poor and the helpless and the miserable? Oh! do 
you know what you say? You are a tempter; 
you are not a true Christian! Better? when there 
are so many who are wretched and friendless in 
the world, with no one to care whether they live 
or die? Do you think a woman does better who 
tries to make you happy than one who gives her- 
self up for them?” 

In the heat of this sudden burst of controver- 
sial eloquence, sheturned aside into another street, 
which led out of the way of the House. Nothing 
else would have tempted her to such a curious 
breach of decorum; but the argument did, which 
filled her with indignant fervor. She did it only 
half consciously, by impulse, burning to know 
what he would answer, what plea he could bring 
up against her. But here Oswald’s cleverness 
failed him. He was not wise enough to see that 
a little argument would have led her on to any 
self-committal. He answered softly, with mis- 
taken submission. 

“T will retract. Iwill say any thing you please. 
No, not better; only happier. You would make 
me the most blessed of men; and what can you 
do for the poor? So little; every body says so 
little. But for me there would be no limit to what 


CHINESE LANTERN FEAST.—[Sxe Pacer 384.] 


have not neglected our work 
nor wasted our time. And we 
never meant anything. It was 
all an accident. Mr. Meredith, good-by. I shall 
pray that you may be happy.” 

“ Ah! that is like what the world says of saints,” 
he said, sharply. “ You make me wretched, and 
then pray that I may be happy.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, the tears coming to - 
her eyes. “ How can I have made you wretched ? 
It was only an accident. It has been only a mo- 
ment. You will not refuse to say good-by.” 

Foolish Agnes! she had nothing to do but to 
leave him, having said her say. But, instead of 
this, she argued, bent upon making a logical con- 
clusion to which he should consent, convinced, 
though against his will. On the whole, she pre- 
ferred that it should be against his will, but con- 
vinced she had determined that he must be. They 
walked away softly through the little street into 
the sunset, which sank lower every moment, shed- 
ding & glory of slant light upon the two young fig- 
ures so sombre in garb, so radiant in life. Where 
they were going they did not know, nor how the 
charmed moments were passing. Every shade of 
the coming evening lay behind them, but all the 
glory of the rose tints and glowing purple, the 
daffodil skies and gates of pearl, before. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A JAR OF HONEY. 


THERE is a hive in my garden, 
Such as one sometimes sees 
In dear old country places 
Close by the orchard trees— 
A house full of little people, 
Swarming with busy bees: 
You may have seen them often, 
But never any like these. 


There are flowers in my garden, 
That are good enough for me, 
But not for these nice small folk, 
Though once they used to be; 

So they have found: out others, 
To which at will they flee; 

They are sometimes so long absent 
I think they cross the sea. 


They all come back to my garden, 
Wherever they have been— 

Back to my hive in my garden, 
And its mysterious queen. 

Hark! you can hear them singing, 
At work in the cells unseen: 

They are singing, and making honey— 
You don’t know what I mean? 


If you knew more of poets, 
And how their poems grew, 
You would understand my bee-hive, 
And its swarm of fancies too: 
How they fly to other men’s gardens, 
And steal as other men’s do— 
They have stolen this jar of honey, 
Which, Lady, I offer you. 
R. H. Sropparp. 


YOUNG LIONS, CENTRAL PARK. 


On page 333 we give an interesting family 
group—a matronly lioness and two cubs about 
two months old. The originals are to be seen 
in Central Park. Many of the animals that win- 
ter in the Centra] Park menagerie belong to trav- 
elling shows that disband at the approach of 
the cold season. The city pays the expense of 
care and feeding, and thus obtains a fine collec- 
tion at a comparatively trifling cost. The lioness 
in our picture belongs to this class. Her family 
excites great interest, and attracts crowds of spec- 
tators. She is watchful and wide-awake, and 
fiercely repels every attempt to be familiar with 
her offspring. The cubs, brother and sister, have 
an innocent look, and though disposed to be play- 
ful, are still rather slow and clumsy in their mo- 
tions. 


CHINESE LANTERN FEAST. 
On page 332 we give a picture of a lantern 
rocession of Chinese children in San Francisco. 
he festival occurs early in spring, and belongs 
exclusively to the boys and girls, who are allowed 


their own way in every thing on this special oc-.! 


casion. In the evening they form in line and 
parade through the streets, carrying lanterns and 
illuminated paper boxes. The procession is head- 
ed by a boy, who, as he marches along, repeats 
short sentences, which the others repeat in cho- 
rus. The festival is generally kept up till late 
in the night. 


For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


Princes Mgtatiic Parnt Co. have sold during 
the past year néarly one thousand tons of their 
celebrated Princes Metallic Paint, and not a single 
complaint has been made as to its quality. For 
roofs, buildings, etc., it can not be equaled. For 
sale by the trade and by the Company, 166 Ful- 
ton St., New York.—[ Com. ] 


Bcrnetr’s Extracts are used and 
endorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Gro- 
cers, and the first families in the country.—[ Com. ] 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speed- 
ily yield to the curative influences of Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts aud Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the patient him- 
self. Book, with full eantlcnlare, mated free. Address 
PcLVERMAouER GaLvanio Co.,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[ Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA, 


By Joun 8S. Hitters. Sixth Edition, rewritten. “The 
most complete and comprehensive work on California.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 443 pages, price ¢2 00. For sale by book- 
sellers, and sent by mail, pone € prepaid, on receipt of 
the price, by the Publishers A. ROMAN & CoO., San 
Francisco, California; or, 27 Howard St., New York. 


J. KALDENBERG, 
— MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Wholesa e and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 
Fulton St. 
stonss: { Belton st way),¢ NewYork, 


~ 


ANITPY Fars -For Meerschaums & Cigarettes. Does 
not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Popa. and prices of 600 new blank Cards, 8c. 
100 var. in Transparent, $2 35 1000, owe ag 
N. E. CARD CO:, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmauand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as 4 fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT: 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the oath. ve Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It isloudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of & ble dentifrice. 


Sold by Druggists every where. 

The Late-t Sona. 

) KISS MY TEARS AWAY. 
al in nd 40 cents to 

CHAS. J. HOWES, Louisville, Ky. 
WATERBED LARD isa Fraud, 
BEWARE OF It contains one lb. of Water 
to 9 lbs. of Lard. The Water 


evaporates by Heat, causing 
a great loss to housekeepers, 
Onr Kettle Rendered Lard is 
Pure and free from Water. 
For sale every where. 


Cyt... N. K. FAIRBANK & 


Dearborn St., Chi 


Imitation Lace Shades 


FOR WINDOWS, 


Which @re becomirig so fashionable, are a remarkable 
combination of elegance and utility, and it is a curious 
fact that age adds to their richness and makes them 
look every year more like the real lace. They are 
manufactured only by JI. C. WEMPLE & CO., 
New Work, but can be procured through dealers 
in any part of the world. 


The Board of Health have advised that Sealed Wood- 
en or Metallic Coffins be used in cases of Diptheria, 
Scarlet Fever, and other mild or severe Infectious or 
Contagious Diseases. Metallic Burial Cases and Cask- 
ets are the only article that can be thus Sealed, 
made perfectly Air-Tight and Indestructible. 

Sold by all first-class Undertakers. Manufactured by 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 348 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
_ the above firms. 


OU ask WHY we can se!) First. 
on 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 


[ through Agen all f who 
80 tu, of whom 
_ make 100 per et. profit. We have no 
Agents, but sell Dimecr to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years. 
We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, 


and 4 no pe tunless they are 

found satisfactory. Send for our Illustrated Circular, which gives 

full iculars, and contains the names of over 1500 kers, Mer- 

chants and Families that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
nion, Please state where you saw this notice. Address 


U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FISH & SIMPSON 


PROFESSIONAL DEAD. 
Sample by Mail, Postpaid, $1 00 
mple ost . 
Ball, by Mail, 75c. 
Send stamp for Reduced Illustrated 
Price-List of al] our Base Ball, Fish- 
Ts Tackle, and Sporting Goods. 
132 Naseau Street, N. WY. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 2 
— Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 8c. 
W. DOWD & CO., Buisror, Conn. 


36 Whitehall St., N. Y. City. | 


K Portraits, 
MADISON SQUARE, 
N. 
Highest Awards in 
ow Werk.” 


JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
. on an 

and for A NEW PROCESS of making DURABLE 

transfer CRAYONS.” 

Dr. H. Prof. of |T. Hux Artist. 
Chemistry. Car CosTenosLe, Artist. 

T. V. WarpeL, Artist. | P. N. Apso, Artist. 

Peter Artist. | Cart ScH_esincer, Artist 

Donatp G. Mrrcux |J. F. Wer, Artist. 
Artist. A. Tantarpini, Artist. 

Henry Draper, Professor of Chemistry. 


Baby Carriage. 
The Novelty 


Takes less room than old style. 
The only Carriage that protects 
the eye and has room eno 


Ww rin 
cular,to L. P. TIBB 
820 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOODWARD’S ARTISTIC DRAWING STUDIES. 
Two parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
WOODWARD’S ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, 
Four parts, fifty cents each, pdstpaid. 
WOODWARD’S DESIGNS FOR THE FRET SAW. 
Two parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT—Vol. Two. 
Two parts, fifty cents each, postpaid. 
Order Catalogue of Art and Architectural 
GEO. E.WOODWARD, 186 Chambers St., N.Y. 


Our 
SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Circulars free. Book of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents. 


9 
VERBENAS.—175 Choicest-named 
Sorts. 50 cts, per doz.; 
; $30 per thousand. 
D. McGRAW, 
Riverside Gardens, Binghampton, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN CAT TEASER 
aT HaRpwaRge Srores Jeet, (6 
mail, for 40 cents. F, BALDWIN, 81 Reade St., N. Y. 


and CATARRH.—A Lad 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, ot 
> Pipes & C 


| r Holders. Whole- 

ume sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


PELLUCIDIT Bit private aweuings,church. 
buildings, &c. The most perfect article for 


known. Send for circular to 
& STEVENS, 82 Burling Slip, New York. 


T-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
REVOLVES Monster Su 


A VALUABLE PREMIUM GIPT 
TO EVERY READER OF THIS OFFER! 


Cut out this Coupon and send to the Stuart Importing Co. for redemption. 


PREMIUM COUPON, or Mailing charges, we will send FRESE, an elegant 
RUSSIA LEATHER POOKET-BOOK, tocr, 


and with ANY INITIAL LETTER DESIRED, neatly stam 
This Coupon is good only niwetry pars from the date of this paper. 
(Signed) STUART IMPORTING CO., 569 Broadway, New York. 


in Gold. (Retail price, $1.50.) 


Ww ATSON’S 
AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


American Home Garden: being Principles and Rules for the Culture of Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product and Chemical Constitu- 
ents. By Atexanpgr Watson. With Several Hun 


Cloth, $2 00. 


To which are added Brief Notes on 


Illustrations. 12mo, 


The author here presents, in a digested and plain 
form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 
plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply | The book has been pronounced by competent aathori- 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthful prod- 
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WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
Tue perfect accuracy with which scientists are 
enabled to deduce the most minute particulars in 
their several departments appears almost mirac- 
ulous, if we view it in the light of the early ages. 


_ Take for example tlie electro-magnetic telegraph 


—the greatest invention of the age. Is it nota 
marvelous degree of accuracy which enables an 
operator to exactly locate a fracture in a subma- 
rine cable nearly three thousand miles long ? 
Our venerable “clerk of the weathér” has be- 
come so thoroughly familiar with those most 
wayward elements of nature that he can accu- 
rately predict their movements. He can sit in 
Washington and foretell what the weather will 
be to-morrow m Florida or New York, as well as 
if several hundred miles did not intervene be- 
tween him and the places named. And §0 in all 
departments of modern science, what is required 
is the knowledge of certain signs. From these 
the scientists deduce accurate conclusions regard- 
less of distance. A few fossils sent to the ex- 
pert geologist enable him to accurately deter- 
mine the rock-formation from which they were 
taken. He can describe it to you as perfectly as 
if a cleft of it were lying on his table. So also 
the chemist can determine the constitution of the 
sun as accurately as if that luminary were not 
ninety-five million miles from his laboratory. 
The sun sends certain signs over the “ infinitude 
of space,” and the chemist classifies them by 
passing them through the spectroscope. Only 
the presence of certain substances could produce 
these solar signs. So also, in medical* science, 
diseases have certain unmistakable signs or 
symptoms; and by reason of this fact Dr. Pierce, 
of the World's Dispensary, has been enabled to 
originate and perfect a system of determining, 
with the greatest accuracy, the nature of chronic 
diseases without seeing and personally exantin- 
ing his patients. He has spared neither pains 
nor expense to associate with himself,as the 
Faculty of the World’s Dispensary, a large num- 
ber ef medical gentlemen of rare attainments and 
skill—graduates from some of the most famous 
Medical Colleges and Universities of both Europe 
and America. By ajd of Dr. Pierce's system of 
diagnosis, these physicians and surgeons annu- 
ally treat, with the most gratifying success, many 
thousands of invalids without ever seeing them 
in person. In reeognizing diseases without a 
personal examination of the patient they claim to 
possess no miraculous powers. They attain gheir 
knowledge of the patient’s disease by the practi- 
cal application of well established principles of 
modern seience to the practice of medicine. And 
it is to the accuracy with which this system has 
endawed them that they owe their almost world- 
wide reputation for the skillful treatment of all 
lingering or chronic affections. This system of 
practice, and the marvelous success which has 
been attained through it, demonstrate the fact 
that diseases display certain phenomena which, 

being subjected to scientilic analysis or synthe. 
sis, furnish abundant aud unmistakable data to 
guide the judgment of the skillful practitioner 

aright in determining the nature of diseased con- 
ditions. The amplest resources for treating lin- 
gering or chrenic diseases, and the greatest skill, 

are thus placed within the easy reach of every 

invalid, however distant he or she may reside 
from the physicians making the treatment of 
such affections a specialty. “The peculiarities of 
this scientific system of practice are fully ex- 
plained in the Appendix of “ The People’s Com- 
mon-Sense -Medicg& Adviser"’—a book of over 
nine hundred large pages, which is so popular as 
to have reached a sale of almost one hundred 
thousand copies within a few months of its first 
publication. It is sent (postpaid) by the Author 
to any address, on receipt of one dollar and fifty 
cents. Address R. V. Pierce, M.D., World’s Dis- 
pensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“IMPERIAL” FESTIVITIES IN 
BURMAH. 


THovGH unable to compete in expenditure with 
more wealthy provinces of the British Indian Em- 
pire in celebrating the assumption ofthe Imperial 
title by her Majesty Queen V1 A, the inhabit- 
ants of British Burmah were nowise behind the 
most loyal of her subjects in their alacrity and 
personal efforts to make this event a telling suc- 
cess. This was most noticeable in the various 
large buildings, of an attractive though tempora- 
ry character, erected for the exhibition (gratis) of 
the dramatic acting, dancing, singing, and other 
national performances which are peculiar to the 
country. One remarkable feature in all cel- 
ebrations of this description in Burmah, as com- 
pared with India generally, is thay while in Hin- 
dostan all public performers are professional, and 
none of the better classes of society will exhibit 
themselves in public, the Burmese women are 
accustomed, upon state occasions like this, or in 
connection with religious ceremonies, to take part 
in public amateur performances. Upon these 
occasions none but respectable girls are admit- 
ted, among whom are to be found the daughters 
of the most wealthy and important of the native 
residents. In the single town of Moulmein not 
fewer than six or seven hundred of such young 
ladies had undergone a troublesome and laborious 
training for their performances on “ Proclama- 
tion-day.” 

Our engravings on page 340, illustrative of this 
ceremonial, represent, first, one of the different 
pavilions built for the purposes af the festival, 
where several companies of performers are seen 
ranged outside; secondly, the Burmese band, 
which is always in attendance on such occasions. 


ELEUSIS. 

Tuts place, celebrated in connection with the 
ancient religious mysteries of Greece, is distant 
only a drive of an hour and a half from Athens. 
The present road is supposed to go almost upon 
the same line as the old Sacred Way. After 
leaving.the pass of Daphne, the traces. of this 
Sacred.Way can be seen where it has been cut 
along upon the solid. rock, close to the sea, and 
parallel to the present road. The bay of Eleusis 
appears to be of a crescent form, into the hollow 
of which the Thriasian Plain projects. This is a 
large and fertile tract, the cultivation of which 
may have given origin to the rites of Ceres. The 
bit of ground between Eleusis and the sea, a space 
of about half a mile, is the soil where, according 
to tradition, corn was first cultivated. At the 
present day this cultivation is still going on, and 
men and women may be seen at work, the men 
ploughing with the primitive implement, made of 
wood, scarcely differing from the plough to be seen 
all over the East. 

A ridge of rock extends into the plain from 
the west, terminating opposite the middle of the 
bay, and at this point the town stands. It is a 
small and unimportant village. The large tem- 
ple, noted in former times as one of the largest 
in Greece, no longer exists ; and almost the whole 
of the present village would require to be removed 
to find its foundation. There is a small Greek 
chapel, with a detached belfry, ow the top of the 
rock seen in the illustration, where was formerly 
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DR. SCHLIEMANN, THE EXPLORER OF TROY AND MYCENZ, 


the Acropolis. Beneath that point the ground is 
strewn about with large fragments of marble. 
This was the propyleaum leading to the temple. 
Portions of the old walls of the town’ can be 
seen among the houses of the village. The 
the sketch, on an elevation of 

e ridge to the west, belongs to the Byzantine 
period 


SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES 
IN MYCEN.®. 


Tue famous Acropolis of Mycene, situated in 
the northeastern part of Argolis, in the Greek 
peninsula, is built on an isolated rock which fits, 
not unlike a wedge, into a valley between two 
prominent hills. The northern one is Iretus, now 
known as Mount Agios Elias, and the other one 


as Sara. The rocky scarp of the citadel toward 
the last-named hill is so precipitous that no at- 
tack would have been likely on that side. Still 
there are remains of huge walls now standing in 
places where the cliff is less perpendicular. On 
the other side, which was easier of approach, a 
long wall of the most enduring masonry extended 
the whole length. This terminated at one end 
where the rocky point of the wedge looked to the 
east up the valley, and at. the other where the 
wall turned to the southeast, forming one side of 
the approach to the famous Lion Gateway, thus 
named from the figures over the doorway of two 
lions, which act as supports on each sid? of a 
pillar. From this gateway the wall is — con- 
tinued pretty nearly southwest for a short dis- 
tance, when it turns with an angle to the south- 
east, in which direction it runs on again until it 


il 


reaches the rocky gorge just described. There 
are inner walls of masonry within this, inclosing 
the higher ground of the Acropolis. Mycenz was 
acleoped by the inhabitants of about 468 
s.c., and it is a wonder that any of its walls should 
remain standing at the present day; but the mass. 
ive masonry of the period has in this long strug- 

le with time given evidence of its durability. 
Some parts of the walls are still in as goed con- 
dition as when first erected. 

In his recent excavations Dr. SCHLIEMANN, whose 
discoveries*among the ruins of ancient Greece 
have of late attracted so much attention, made 
a number of experimental borings or shafts all 
over the Acropolis, but ultimately decided to car- 

out his operations at the southwest corner, 
between the Lion Gateway and the wall. This 
spot is the one represented in our double-page 
engraving, which was drawn subsequent to the 
excavations, and thus gives a correct idea of the 
scene as it appears at the present moment. The 
view is taken from the top of the old wall south 
of the great gate, and at the base of one of the 
two hills. The Acropolis of Argos is-at its soutb- 
ern extremity’ beyond is the Gulf of Argos; and 
the high chain of mountains, their summits cov- 
ered with snow at this season, separating it from 
Arcadia and Laconia, forms the extreme distance 
of the picture. The Lion Gateway can now be 
entered, and it forms a fitting approach to the 
scene of Dr. ScHLieMann’s discoveries. By enter- 
ing at this point, the visitor comes upon the spot 


as did those who were living- when Mycene was ° 


the chief city of Greece, and when this spot must 
have been sacred and celebrated, from the illus- 
trious dead who were interred there with.all the 
solemnity of the ancient Greek ritual. 

On passing the large blocks of the ancient 
portal, and turning to the right, the first things 
to attract the eye are the curious old walls laid 
bare by the recent excavations. As the inclosures 
formed by these remains present no indications 
of either doors or windows, the visitor is inclined 
to believe that they are more likely to be the 
houses of the dead than of the living. Some 
other walls found at the southeast corner have 
been judged by Dr. Scu_remany to be the remains 
of a palace. He speaks of it as “a vast Cyclo- 
pean house,” and the discovery of gold and other 
valuable articles within these walls he considers 
as evidence of its having been a regal abode. 
Supposing it to have been a palace, its close prox- 
imity to the royal tombs would seem to show a 
custom in early Greece similar to that mentioned 
in the Bible, where Manasseu is described as hav- 
ing been buried “in his own house” (2 Chronicles, 
xxxiii. 20), or, as it is put in one of the earlier 
books, “in the garden of his own house” (2 Kings, 
xxi. 18). These tombs are connected with a very 
remarkable structure which has been brought to 
light by Dr. Scutremann’s explorations. It.is a 
structure which is entirely new to the students 
of classic archeology. 

This interesting monument is a circle about 100 
feet in diameter. It is composed of two con- 
centric circles of stone about two feet six inches 
apart. As most of these stones are broken or 


imbedded in the earth, it is not easy to give their ~ 


height ; but one or two. which have been left 
standing are between five and six feet high, about 
two feet six inches wide, and over four inches in 
thickness. Some of them are now only about a 
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couple of feet above-cround, but to what extent 
they were originally covered below it is now im- 
possible to say. The space between these two 
circles seems to have been bridged over with 
slabs of stone, and the upper edges of the stones 
have been all morticed to receive tenons, which. 
no doubt, kept the liorizontal slabs above in their 
places. All these stones seem to-have been work- 
ed tolerably smooth and fitted neatly together, 
so that the whole, when complete, must have 
had much the appearance of a circular stone 
bench. The onlv break in this circle is at its 
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north side, where there is what now seems a re- 
cess; but as the outer extremity is not composed 
of similar slabs to the rest of the construction, 
but is, on the contrary, filled up with rude stones 
and rubbish, it was most probably. open, and 
formed the door of the inclosure. The idea that 
it was the entrance is strengthened by its being 
on that side of the circle nearest to the Lion Gate, 
at which it would be approached by those enter- 
ing the Acropolis. There is a very remarkable 
arrangement on each side of this entrance or re- 
cess, The upright slabs are so placed as to form 
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inclosures like cells, They are scarcely long 
enough for a tomb, but a living man could easily 
be stowed away in one. A prisoner to be tried 
could be kept there till the judges assembled. 
No doubt these stone boxes were also connected 
with the slabs, like the rest of the circle. 

In the drawing, the stones forming the circle 
can easily be traced, and a fair notion of their 


present condition gained. At the same time the | 
reader will, without difficulty, be able to conceive | 
the restoration of the whole structure which has | 


just been described. It is supposed that the place 
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was one of public assembly, open to the public, so 
that all going on within could be seen, and yet 
separated from the outward crowd by blocks of 
stone forming a line of inclosure. That public 
places of assembly and justice were held in cir- 
cular inclosures, we have evidence from Hower 
himself, and as his evidence takes us back to the 
period when Mycene existed, his descriptions are 
of value as bearing on this point. The close po- 
sition of this inclosure to the Lion Gateway, it 
may be renirked, is an additional reason for 
accepting this view of the matter. It was ata 
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THE ACROPOLIS OF MYCEN. 


riod, wht the king or chief sat | sists, with his usual enthusiasm, upon the reality | seum can be provided, where they will all be la- | pears more worthy of note from the circumstance | actions related in Homer’s Iliad, and those of 
minister méstice ; and later, when which belongs to every thing which Homer de- | beled, and will be exposed, in proper cases, for | that he is not a man trained to the profession of | collateral importance described in the narratives 
» be ext ne its julicial duties | seribes in relation to Troy, and that we are now the public to see them. | literary and academic scholarship; that he has | or dramatic compositions of other Greek poets. 
ned in gppen public way. We getting revealed to our own eves what the poet| On the first page of our Supplement our read- | never been a professor of any of the German or | His success in the Troad, or that district of the 
a . pen space within | was familiar with when he wrote ; for the modern | ers will find a portrait of the great explorer him- other universities ; but that his youth and part | coast of Asia Minor, just below the Dardanelles, 
e select and the lower terrace theory that the story of the Iliad is nothing more | self. It is, perhaps, a fact not generally known, of his manhood, in Hamburg and in London, as | where two or three sites had been alleged for the 


; overlogime the city js exactly | than a mvth finds no lodgment in his mind. The | that Dr. Scntremann is not assisted in his labérs | we understand, were incessantly occupied with | city of Ilium, or Troy, was the commencement of 
a th ‘objects found by Dr. ScHiteMaNn have been for- by any fellow-enthusiasts in the cause of archew- commercial business. Since his retirement, with- | a new era in the progress of classical archeology. 
this ¢! at the tombs were | warded to England and placed in charge of the ology, nor is he in the employ of any society. At in the last few years, from an active mercantile | There is no story, outside of the Bible, which has 
National Bank. They have been placed under his own private risk, and at large pecuniary sac- career, he has devoted nearly all his time and a | appealed to such a multitude and variety of hu- 
the care of that institution for safety, and will 
remain there in the strong room till a suitable mu- 


‘ent of al] kinds, From 
of anc art the explorer in. 


rifices, he carries on these laborious and costly great deal of his money to the self-imposed task | man sympathies, during such a lengthened period 
researches. His example at the present time ap- of examining the places associated with the chief | of time, as “the tale of Troy divine.” : 
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conple of feet above-cround, but to what extent 
they were originally covered below it is. now im- 
possible to say. The space between these two 
circles seems to have been bridged over with 
slabs of stone, and the upper edges of the stones 
have been all morticed to receive tenons, which. 
no doubt, kept the horizontal slabs above in their 
places, All these stones seem to have been work- 
ed tolerably smooth and fitted neatly together, 
so that the whole, when complete, must have 
had much the appearance of a circular stone 
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north side, where there is what now seem: a re- |! inelosures like cells. They are scarcely long | was one of public assembly, open to the public, so 
cess ; but as the outer extremity is not composed | enough for a tomb, but a living man could easily | that all going on within could be seen, and yet 
of similar slabs to the rest of the construction, | be stowed away in one. A prisoner to be tried separated from the outward crowd bv blocks of 
but is; on the contrary, filled up with rude stones could be kept there till the judges assembled. | stone forming a line of inclosure. That public 
and rubbish, it was most probably. open, and| No doubt these stone boxes were also connected places of assembly and justice were held in cir- 
formed the door of the inclosure. The idea that | with the slabs, like tlie rest of the circle. cular inclosures, we have evidence from Homer 
it was the entrance is strengthened by its being, In the drawing, the stones forming the circle himself, and as his evidence takes us back to the 
on that side of the circle nearest to the Lion Gate, | can easily be traced, and a fair notion of their period when Mvycene existed, his descriptions are 
at which it would be approached by those enter-| present condition gained. At thesame time the of value as hearing or this point. The close po- 
ing the Acropolis. There is a very remarkable | reader will, without difficulty, be able to conceive- sition of this inclosure to the Lion Gateway, it 
arrangement on each side of this entrance or re- | the restoration of the whole structure which has may be remarked, is an additional reason for 
cess. The upright slabs are so placed as to form | just been described. It is supposed that the place accepting this view of the matter. It was ata 
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ed, its judicial duties 
ppen public way, We 
Pst Open space within 
and the lower terrace 
the city is exactly 


that tho tombs were 
which vielded such 
of all kinds. From 

art the explorer in. 


sists, with his usual enthusiasm, upon the reality 
which belongs to every thing which Homer de- 
scribes in relation to Troy, and that we are now 
getting revealed to our own eves what the poet 
was familiar with when he wrote; for the modern 
theory that the story of the Iliad is nothing more 
than a myth finds no lodgment in his mind. The 


objects found by Dr. Scairewaxn have been for- 


warded to England and placed in charge of the 
National Bank. Thev have been placed under 
the care of that institution for safety, and will 
remain there in the strong room till a suitable mu- 


iif 
| 
Hi 


| seum can be provided, where they will all be la- 


the public to see them. 


| On the first page of our Supplement our read- | 


ers will find a portrait of the great explorer him- 
self. It is, perhaps, a fact not generally known 
that Dr. ScatremMaNn is not assisted in his labors 


by any. fellow-enthusiasts in the cause of arche- 


ology, Bor is he in the employ of any society. At 
his own private risk, and at large pecuniary sac- 
rifices, he carries on these laborious and costly 
His example at the present time ap- 


| researches. 


beled, and will be exposed, in proper cases, for | 
| literary and academic scholarship; that he has 


_ pears more worthy of note from the circumstance 


that he is not a man trained to the profession of 


never been a professor of any of the German or 
other universities; but that his youth and part 
of his manhood, in Hamburg and in London, as 
we understand, were incessantly occupied with 
commercial business. Since his retirement, with- 
in the last few years, from an active mercantile 
career, he has devoted nearly all his time and a 
great deal of his money to the self-imposed task 


of examining the places associated with the chief | 


| 


actions related in Homer’s Iliad, and those of 
collateral importance described in the narratives 
or dramatic compositions of other Greek poeta. 
His success in the Troad, or that district of the 
coast of Asia Minor, just below the Dardanelles, 
where two or three sites bad been alleged for the 
city of Ilium, or Troy, was the commencement of 
a new era in the progress of classical archeology. 
There is no story, outside of the Bible, which has 
appealed to such a multitude and variety of hu- 
man sympathies, during such a lengthened period 
of time, as “the tale of Troy divine.” 
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